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THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


FACULTY OF GRADUATE STUDIES AND RESEARCH 


The undersigned certify that they have read, and that they 
recommend to the Faculty of Graduate Studies and kesearch for 
acceptance a thesis entitled Descartes' Concept of Absolute 
Certainty: A Significant Mistake in Philosophy submitted by 
Howard Brown in partial fulfilment of the requirements for 


the degree of Master of Arts. 


In this thesis it is argued that the concept of absolute 


certainty which Descartes maintained for epistemic purposes 
was too restrictive to serve the ends of his own programme. 

It is argued that Descartes! attempt to establish an absolute- 
ly certain metaphysical foundation for a "Universal Science" 
fails ultimately because of his very concept of absolute cer- 
tainty. It is in this sense that Descartes! concept of abso- 
lute certainty is held to constitute a significant mistake in 
philosophy. 

The first chapter consists of an exposition of Descartes! 
intellectualism, his method, and his notion of truth as these 
are revealed in Rules for the Direction of the Mind (1628). 
The contention is that an understanding of the first of these 
is essential for an understanding of his later concept of 
metaphysical certainty, and that an understanding of all three 
is essential for the correct reading of his Meditations on the 
First Philosophy (1641). 

The second chapter is concerned with the "methodic" doubt 
of the first Meditation, the Archimedian point" of the second, 
and the scope of the “"metaphysical™ doubt of the third Medita- 
tion respectively. It is argued that the methodic doubt, 
which culminates in the metaphysical doubt, is a practise of 


the method expounded in his Rules for the Direction of the 
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Mind. The significance of the expression “Archimedian point", 
as it refers to the first absolutely certain existential truth 
of Descartes! metaphysics, is explained. Finally, in opposi- 
tion to certain critics, it is argued that the metaphysical 
doubt is a doubt concerning the validity of any judgment, and 
not a doubt concerning which has been "intuited" or "revealed 
by the natural light". 

The third chapter is concerned with specific problems 
which arise as a result of Descartes! quest for absolute 
certainty in metaphysics, beginning with the egocentric pre- 
dicament of the third Meditation. Descartes' attempt to es- 
cape this predicament by appealing to the necessary veracity 
of God is considered. It is argued that, although Descartes 
does not arrive at his knowledge of God by circular reasoning 
as some commentators have charged, his appeal to God's verac- 
ity does not succeed in guaranteeing absolute certainty for 
judgment. It is then argued that Descartes' metaphysics fails 
to provide an absolutely certain foundation for his "Science" 
because, for example, the judgment that corporeal objects ex- 
ist does not admit of absolute certainty. 

The final chapter consists of an analysis of what is here 
called a significant mistake in philosophy, i.e. one which, 
because of its foundational location in a systematic philoso-~ 
phy, manifests itself at important points throughout the en- 
tire system. Here it is argued on the strength of the pre- 


ceeding chapters that Descartes' concept of absolute certainty 
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constitutes just such a mistake. Descartes! concept of ab- 
solute certainty is shown to prejudice the development, and 
to ultimately be responsible for the failure of his meta- 


physics. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I believe that the concept of absolute certainty which 
Descartes maintained for epistemic purposes was too stringent 
to serve the ends of his own programme. Moreover, I believe 
that the operation of this concept throughout what was to be 
the metaphysical foundation of a "Universal Science" preju- 
diced the development of that metaphysic so as to destroy the 
utility.of that foundation. It is in this sense that I main- 
tain that his concept of absolute certainty constitutes a 
Significant mistake in philosophy, significant because it af- 
fects his entire programme. 

In my first chapter I shall discuss certain themes in his 
early work, Rules for the Direction of the Mind (1628), viz. 
his intellectualism, method, and notion of truth as they are 
revealed in that work. An understanding of the first of these 
three seems to me to be essential to the understanding of his 
concept of metaphysical certainty in his Meditations on the 
First Philosophy (1641). Indeed an understanding of all three 
is, I believe, essential to the correct reading of the Medita- 
tions. Unfortunately the Rules was not published until 1701, 
long after his death; hence there are no references to it in 
the works that were published during his lifetime. This does 


not mean that Descartes rejected the precepts of that earlier 
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work; on the contrary, these appear in summarized form in his 


first published philosophic work, Discourse on Method (1637) 
and, as I shall point out, the method of the Rules is indeed 
practised in the Meditations. 

The two central chapters of this work will be devoted to 
an examination of Descartes' method at work in the metaphysics 
of his Meditations, and a discussion of certain problems 
which arise therein - problems which I attribute to his con- 
cept of absolute certainty. I shall proceed, for the most 
part, in the order of the Meditations itself. The second 
chapter will be concerned with the "methodic™ doubt of the 
first Meditation, the “Archimedian point" of the second, and 
the scope of the "metaphysical" doubt of the third Meditation. 
I shall argue that the methodic doubt, which culminates in 
the metaphysical doubt, is a practise of the method of the 
Rules. Second, I shall explain the significance of the ex- 
pression "Archimedian point" as it refers to the first abso- 
lutely certain truth of Descartes' metaphysics. Finally, I 
shall defend my view that the metaphysical doubt is only a 
doubt concerning the validity of judgment. 

My third chapter will be concerned with specific problems 
which arise as the Meditations develops, beginning with Des- 
cartes' egocentric predicament of the third Meditation which 


I maintain is the immediate result of his quest for absolute 
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certainty. I shall consider Descartes! knowledge of the ex- 
istence of God and argue that this knowledge is not arrived 
at by circular reasoning as many commentators from his time 
on have charged. I shall argue that the role of God in Des- 
cartes! metaphysics is that of the guarantor of the certainty 
of such knowledge as is judgmental, and that the certainty 
which can be had for judgmental knowledge is not absolute. 
Finally, I shall argue that Descartes' metaphysics can be 
seen, from the standpoint of his own notion of absolutely 
certain knowledge, to be a failure as a foundation for the 
"Universal Science" that he envisioned. 

My final chapter will consist of an analysis of what I call 
a significant mistake in philosophy, i.e. one which, because 
of its foundational location in a systematic philosophy, mani- 
fests itself at important points throughout the entire system. 
Here I shall argue on the strength of my earlier analysis of 
the Meditations, that Descartes' concept of absolute certain- 


ty constitutes just such a mistake. 
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CHAPTER I 


KNOWLEDGE, TRUTH, AND CERTAINTY 


Method and truth, not metaphysical certainty as such, were 
Descartes! principal concerns in his earliest known philoso- 
phie work, Rules for the Direction of the Mind ;+ but the in- 
tellectual basis of the concept of metaphysical certainty so 
important to the Meditations is best enunciated in that ear- 
lier work. There he claimed to have discovered the source of 
immutable knowledge in a purely intellectual operation which 
he called "intuition". Although Descartes! use of the term 
‘intuition’ seems to be confined to the earlier work, the 
same mental activity is characterized in terms of revelation 
by the "natural light", or “light of reason" in subsequent 
works - in fact, intuition is defined in terms of the natural 
light in the Rules itself.* ALSO, In tne Hales Descartes 
gave the only detailed account of his method for acquiring 
"universal wisdom" - a method which he practised in meta- 
physics as well as in the other sciences.? For these reasons 
I feel that it is imperative that I devote this first chap- 
ter to an exposition of Descartes! intellectual commitment, 
of his method, and of the intellectual basis of metaphysical 


certainty based principally on the Rules. 
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1. The Intellectual Commitment 

First, concerning Descartes’ view of the subject matter of 
human intellectual endeavour in Rule I he says: "... the sci- 
ences taken altogether are identical with human wisdom, which 
always remains one and the same, however applied to different 
subjects, .... (I,p-l).* That is, he held that all of the di- 
verse subjects open to the human understanding were parts of 
a universal truth - called at different times: "human wisdom", 
"Universal Wisdom", "Science", "Universal Science", or "Fhilo- 
sophy"? - a truth attainable by all men who rightly use their 
reason. Descartest method was to provide the means for the 
attainment of such wisdom, and he believed that his work was 
progressing toward this lofty end. That this was his aim 
throughout the period in which his major philosophic works 
were written is evinced by those writings themselves. For 
example: in the Discourse he writes of discovering, in meta- 
paysice,. "1.2. the principles or first. Causes of everything 
Ghat aisuorithatacanbe in «the world; ./s%7(1,p+121); and in a 
letter to Picot which was to serve as a preface to the 1647 
French edition ef his Principles.Descartes' writes: "... 
philosophy as a whole is like a tree whose roots are metaphys- 
ics, whose trunk is physics, and whose branches, which issue 
from this trunk, are all the other sciences" (I,p.2ll1). The 


principal branches, he said in that letter, were medicine, 
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mechanics, and morals - morals being "the last degree of wis- 
dom" presupposing "a complete bnowledees at the other sciences", 
Although Descartes! never claimed to have come anywhere near 
that uppermost branch, optimism regarding the possibility of 
such achievement is prevalent in his writings. 

The tree metaphor is important to note for it testifies 
that, throughout the period 1628-1647, Descartes was consist- 
ent in his view regarding the unity of the sciences and the 
ordered way in which scientific knowledge was to be attained.© 
Moreover, this metaphor illustrates the foundational location 
of metaphysics which will become an important issue later in 
this paper. However, in the Rules Descartes was not concerned 
with systematic metaphysics of the kind found in the Medita- 
tions, ’ although this was soon to follow. ® His main concern 
was, as I have said, with enunciating his method for appre- 
hending the truth. I shall presently deal with that method, 
but first I must say more about Descartes! idea of knowledge, 
and about the nature of intuition and deduction. 

In the Rules Descartes wants to restrict knowledge to only 
that which the human understanding could comprehend as being 
immutable, indubitable, or absolute. For example, in Rule 
II he says that, in accordance with that Rule, we must: "... 
trust only what is completely known and incapable of being 


doubted ..." (I,p.3). Here it does seem that Descartes is 
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concerned with something like metaphysical certainty for 
knowledge, but again, I want to stress Bee the concept of 
metaphysical certainty as such only arises in contrast to 

the metaphysical doubt of the Meditations. What is being 
emphasized here is Descartes' epistemic absolutism. It could 
be argued that such absolutism presupposes metaphysical or 
absolute certainty for, after all, if knowledge is really 
immutable and absolute, it would seem that it should also be 
as certain as anyone could want. However, that point that I 
am trying to make is that questions of metaphysical doubt and 
certainty are, for Descartes, questions that are raised about 
the knowledge’that one professes to have, and that there is 
simply no evidence that Descartes was dealing with that specif- 
ic metaphysical issue at this stage. The concept of meta- 
physical certainty as such does not arise until Descartes 
attempts to counter the skeptic's position in the Meditations. 
However, in spite of what I have just said, I do believe that 
the basis of metaphysical certainty is to be found in the 
Rules; this I shall presently explain. Along with epistemic 
absolutism Descartes maintained the companion doctrines: that 
every man is blessed with the same good sense, and that doing 
philosophy, that is, coming to know the truth, was necessarily 


a matter of exercising the individual's own reason, as opposed 


to learning something that Descartes or anyone else may have 
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Descartes maintained that knowing, properly speaking, was 
a function of the unaided intellect, called at different times 
"the understanding” or "reason". In Rule III he says that 
there are only two mental operations which can be trusted to 


give us knowledge; these are: "intuition™ and "deduction" 


ll : elec ae 
Os ee a The following definition of ‘intuition! bears 


quoting in full for the contrast between the intellect and 
the senses and imagination, ~~ his commitment to intellectual- 
ism, and for its revelation of the basis of the concept of 
metaphysical certainty. 


By intuition I understand, not the fluctuating test- 
imony of the senses, nor the misleading judgment 

that proceeds from the blundering constructions of 
imagination, but the conception which an unclouded 

and attentive mind gives us so readily and distinct- 
ly that we are wholly freed from doubt about that 
which we understand. Or, what comes to the same thing, 
intuition is the undoubting conception of an unclouded 
and attentive mind, and springs from the light of 
reason alone, it is more certain than deduction it- 
self, in that it is simpler, though deduction, as 

we have noted above, cannot by us be erroneously 
conducted (I,p.7) 


Clearly the infallibility of the intellect here stands out in 
contrast to the fallibility of the senses and imagination - 
not even deduction can be erroneously conducted. More impor- 
tant for my thesis, the notion of being "wholly freed from 
doubt"™ occurs here - in this I see the basis of the later 


concept of metaphysical certainty. True, as I have said, the 
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concept of metaphysical certainty does not occur in the Rules, 
but when I come to discuss the aes hy Salone ik: certain truths 
of the Meditations I shall point out that some of those may 
be characterized in exactly the same way as the intuitions 

of the Rules. 

In the alternative definition of intuition above there are 
three points which require a more detailed explanation. These 
are: (1) intuition is more certain than deduction because of 
the former's simplicity; (2) deduction cannot be erroneously 
conducted; and (3) although deduction cannot be erroneously 
conducted it is, nonetheless, less certain than intuition. 


In regard to (1) he says: 


eee we distinguish this mental intuition from de- 
duction by the fact that into the conception of 
the latter there enters a certain movement or 
succession, into that of the former there does not. 
Further deduction does not require an immediately 
presented evidence such as intuition possesses; its 
certitude is rather conferred upon it in some way 
by memory (I,p.8). 


From this it is apparent that intuition is a single act of 

apprehending an immediately evident truth, while deduction is, 
as it were, a sequence of intuitions, which is complex in pro- 
portion to the length of the sequence, as I shall explain be- 
low. Whereas that which is intuited is certain and self-evi- 


dent because of its simplicity, that which has been deduced 
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depends upon the accuracy of memory for its certitude. In 

the lines immediately following the passage that I have just 
quoted he says that "first principles" are known only by in- 
tuition, immediate deductions from those are known by intui- 


a fees Oe 
3 and remote conclusions are known only by 


tion or deduction, 
deduction. Thus certainty here is a function of immediacy 
and simplicity in mental apprehension and is attached to the 
grasp of first principles. 

In regard to (2), the infallibility of deduction, one must 
note that Descartes was a firm believer in the infallibility 


of human reason. He says: 


e+e Geduction, or the pure illation of one thing 


re eee RS a 


is not seen through, cannot be erroneous when per- 
formed by an understanding that is in the least 
degree rational. ... My reason for saying so is 
that none of the errors which men can make ... are 


due to faulty inference ... (I,pp.4-5). 


Deduction as described here, i.e. the pure illation of one 


thing from another, is, as I have described in connection 
with (1) above, a sequence of intuitions, or "intuition on 
the move" 14 It is not at all odd that Descartes should 
Claim infallibility for this process, since intuition is 
claimed to be infallible. Error, as this passage indicates, 
occurs when some of the deductive steps have been bypassed. 


As I shall explain in the section on method, reason, when it 
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is not prejudiced by previous "learning" or spurious methods, 
cannot, in Descartes' eyes, lead one to err; and the whole 
need that Descartes saw for a method turns out to be a need 
to liberate reason from such interference. 

In regard to (3), I have already noted that with respect 
to certainty it is immediately conferred with the act of in- 
tuiting itself, whereas the certainty of the conclusions of 
deductions is somehow a function of the accuracy of memory. 


Memory, like the senses and imagination, was considered 
fallible by Descartes ,?° hence one can see prima facie grounds 
for the loss of certitude. This in no way conflicts with the 
infallibility of deduction as previously explained, for de- 
ductions cannot be mistaken while they are being performed; 
but if for some reason the deductive sequence in interrupted, 
or if it is terminated, then the preceeding steps and con- 
clusion must be recalled from memory. The certainty that 


accompanies the performance is lost. Hence, the certainty of 


deduced conclusions is only as good as the certainty that may 

be had for the judgment that one has remembered correctiy.t© 
The loss of certainty through the necessary use of memory 

will become an important issue in my discussion of the Medita- 


tions for, as I shall argue, it is in these instances that God 


is necessary as the guarantor of the correctness of judgments. 
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I shall argue that it is Descartes! judgment which stands in 
need of validation, not memory per se,t! or reason. © This 
is important for the whole of Descartes! "Science", beginning 
with certain crucial deductions in metaphysics, is deduced. 
In this section, I have sketched what I have called Des- 
cartes' intellectual commitment. To sum up, by Descartes! 
"intellectual commitment" I refer to the combination of his 
doctrine of the unity of the sciences, his demand that know- 
ledge be immutable and absolute, and his commitment to an ex- 


treme form of rationalism, or intellectualism. 


2. The Method 

In addition to an exposition of Descartes! method, in this 
section I shall attempt to make clear Descartes! notion of 
"the truth" insofar as it, like method, is concerned with or- 
der. ‘'Method', like other key terms in Descartes' writings, 
is not always used univocally, except insofar as it always 
concerns correct order. On one level, so to speak, the order 
concerned is the order of pure intellectual apprehension of 
knowledge, i.e. beginning with the intuition of simples; on 
another, broader level, method involves a preliminary order- 
ing which reveals the simplest truths, and the positing of an 
order when reason has reached an impasse.>7 It was primarily 


with method in the first sense, the order of understanding 
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the truth, that he concerned himself in Rules IV, V, and VI: 
this I shall consider here. I believe that Descartes! posi- 
tion was that the order of truth and the order in which rea- 
son follows if it is properly, or freely,~° functioning are 
the same. Method, in its strictest sense, is identifiable 
with the epistemic progression in that same order. 

Rule IV is entitled: "There is need of a method for find- 
ing out the truth", and the need which Descartes saw for a 
method turns out to be no more than the need to liberate 
reason from the confusion of previous “learning™. In the 


context of a polemic against the methods of the Scholastics, “+ 


Descartes says: *,.. nothing can be added to the pure light 
of reason which does not in some way obscure it™ (I,p.10). 

It would seem that a method, even Descartes' method, if it 
were something “added to reason" would likewise obscure the 
light; but the point is that Descartes! method is nothing ov- 
er and above reason freely functioning in accordance with 
revelation by its natural light. Method, insofar as it is 
reason, is inborn. In his opinion this method had been to a 
large degree obscured as a result of the human propensity to 
aim for lofty and obscure conclusions rather than follow the 
step by step progression revealed by the natural light. 


Descartes believed that mathematics had suffered the least 
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because of its simpler subject matter, but even mathematics 
had its shortcomings for its subject matter was trivial com- 
pared to the "Science" which Descartes! envisioned - a science 
which "... ought to extend to eliciting true results in every 
subject™® (I,p.14). Again, an expression of the aim that I 
discussed earlier. 

"Method", said Descartes, "consists entirely in the order 
and disposition of the objects towards which our mental vision 
must be directed if we would find out any truth" (I,p.14). 
That is, we must direct our mental vision (reason) toward the 
order of the truth. What is the order of the truth? For this 
one must turn to the remainder of the heading of Rule V: 

We shall comply with it exactly if we reduce invol- 
ved and obscure propositions step by step to those 
that are simpler, and then starting with the intui- 


tive apprehension of all those that are absolutely 


simple, attempt to ascend to th to the knowledge of all 


others by precisely ely simi ilar ste steps (Rt ke Sa A 


Hence, according to this Rule, one must first discover what 
are the absolutely simple components of-propositions, then 
starting with the intuitive apprehension of these, proceed by 
"precisely similar" (intuitive) steps toward the more remote 
and complex propositions, i.e. via deduction as previously 
explained, This intuitive progression from the simple to the 
more complex is the only order in which the truth may be said 


to be apprehended or known. 
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That this is the only way to discover, to gain knowledge 
of, the truth is, I believe, the important message of the 
Rules. In Rule VI he again stresses that knowledge must be- 
gin with an intuitive apprehension of those "... few pure and 
Simple essences, ..." which we "... behold as primary and ex- 
isting per se, not as depending on any others". Again, we 
must proceed from those via deduction for as he says: “All 
others Can only be perceived as deductions from these™ ... 
(I,p.16). The language of this passage is metaphysical when, 
for example, he speaks of simple essences existing per se; 
but again, I want to emphasize that Descartes was here con- 
cerned to point out that there are certain simples with which 
one must begin, and not specifically with what these truths 
were with respect to existing entities. 

In Rules VI and VII Descartes provided a supplement to this 
method which would avoid the loss of certainty in recalling 
the steps and conclusion of a deduction. This he called 
"enumeration" or "induction", There he says we ought to re- 
view (re-intuit) all of the steps in a long chain of reasoning 
(deduction) repeatedly so that the entire sequence may be 
grasped at once as if it were a single intuition. He says: 


"... we must seek for something which will so mould our intel- 


ligence as to Let. it perceive these connected sequences imme- 
diately whenever it needs to do so" (I,p.17). In the Rules 
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Descartes does not place too much faith in memory, but it is 
not the case that bad memory alone can cause one to err; to 
forget something is one thing, to judge that one has remem- 
bered correctly when one has not is another. It is when one 
judges that one has remembered correctly that he is liable to 
err, hence, it is the truth of such a judgment that may be 
rendered uncertain. Hence, this method of enumeration is not 
so much a method for bypassing memory per se as it is a meth- 
od to avoid having to affirm anything which could be rendered 
uncertain. He writes: "... if we have seen the connection of 
each with its neighbour, we shall be entitled to say that we 
have seen how the first is connected with the last" (I,p.121). 
That is, if a sequence is recalled, its conclusion cannot be 
affirmed with absolute certainty unless each single intuition 
leading up to it is repeated in precisely the order of the 
original deduction. However, if this is done, the entire se- 
quence has been re-intuited and there is no need for the fur- 
ther activity of affirming the conclusion. Moreover, one is 
to strive for the "mental penetration" (I,p.17) which will 
allow the entire deduction to be apprehended as if it were a 
single intuition thereby giving the whole deduction, when it is 
recalled to mind, the same certainty that it had in the orig- 
inal performance. This certainty is the certainty of intui- 


tion. It seems to me that the danger to be avoided in 
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recollection is no different from the danger that Descartes 
recognizes to be present in every A ae of judgment. This 
danger is that the mind may pass over something which it has 
not seen through (I,p.4) and thereby affirm something which 
it does not know to be true. Either in the case of good 
guessing, or in the case of outright error, that which has 
been affirmed can be rendered uncertain. The uncertainty of 
judgments will be a key issue in my discussion of the Medita- 
tions; hence, although Descartes does not practice enumera- 
tion in the Meditations but seeks instead to validate judg- 
ment, I must stress in this connection that it is judgment, 


not memory or reason (intuition and deduction) which Descartes 


sees as the source of error. 


3. Truth and Certainty 

Truth, as i haye been at pains to point out, is, in Les- 
cartes' opinion, what is attained if the method is adhered to, 
i.e. if one begins with the intuition of the simplest and 
proceeds via deduction to the more complex. Knowledage or 
Science which he characterizes as "true and evident cognition" 
(I,p.3), is only of the truth. Indeed acquiring knowledge 
and apprehending the truth are in this sense identical. How- 
ever, certainty is another matter; that is, questions of cer- 


tainty are questions which may be asked about scientific 
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Knowledge. One may distinguish three levels of certainty 
found in Descartes' writings, these are: moral, psychologi- 
cal, and metaphysical, 

I shall do no more than list them here with a brief de- 
scription, for I merely want to point out that difference 
between the true and the certain in Descartes' philosophy. 
Moral certainty hardly deserves to be called certainty in 
comparison to the other for it is an assumed certainty held 
in the absence of knowledge for reasons which are wholly 
pragmatic (1I,p.96; II,p.44). That is, in the case of morals 
Descartes held that, although one does not know the proper 
course to follow, one must nonetheless adopt the most reason- 
able (practical) course and cling to it as tenaciously as if 
it were the truth. 

Psychological certainty is the kind of certainty that may 
be had for science prior to metaphysics - it might be de- 
scribed as the kind of certainty that may be had for science 
prior to absolute or metaphysical certainty. For example: 
the certainty of recollected deduced conclusions, or the kind 
of certainty that the atheist~> can have for his science, may 
be characterized as "psychological". It is possible on Des- 
cartest view to have knowledge which is knowledge of the truth 
because it has been deduced, but because memory, hence judg- 


ment, is involved the certainty is of a lesser degree than 
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that of intuition. 

Metaphysical or absolute certainty is, I contend, the kind 
of certainty that accompanies intuition or the performance of 
deduction. My position here is rather controversial as re- 
cent commentaries concerning the "Cartesian Circle" will test- 
rey e The defense of my position will be developed in my 
second and third chapters so I shall do no more than state it 
here. I maintain that Descartes, in the Meditations, attempts 
to gain the certainty of intuition for judgments. As I noted, 
in intuiting the mind is "wholly freed from doubt". Moreover, 
Descartes consistently maintains that reason cannot lead one 
to err, but that error is always the result of misjudgment. 
These I regard as prima facie grounds for maintaining that 
Descartes' reason does not stand in need of validation in the 
Meditations, i.e. that the metaphysical doubt does not extend 
Go the validity of intuition, bub tliat it is rather the correc- 
tness of any judgment that is suspect and in need of valida- 
tion. I contend that it was the quest for the absolute cer- 
tainty of intuition that created problems for Descartes in his 
metaphysics. That is, his metaphysics demands that the same 
kind of certainty be had for judgments, which, as I shall show, 


simply cannot be had without God's guarantee. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE QUEST FOR CERTAINTY IN METAPHYSICS 


Descartes’ quest for absolute certainty begins with a 
"methodic" or "hyperbolic™ doubt which culminates in a "meta- 


physical" doubt. These two levels of doubt should not be 


confused, Whereas the former is only a technique, a practise 
of the method of the Rules, the latter is a metaphysical issue 
which arises when Descartes postulates the possibility that he 
is being deceived by an "evil genius". Although the descrip- 
tion of this latter doubt as being ™... very slight, and so to 
speak metaphysical ..." (I,p.158) does not occur until the 
third Meditation, this doubt I contend, has been raised in 

the first Meditation as the final step of Descartes' methodic 
doubt. On my view, Descartes! metaphysical doubt is a doubt 


concerning the validity of any judgment.+ 

In my first chapter I pointed out that ‘intuition’ denotes 
a simple, immediate act of knowing for Descartes. The objects 
of intuition are simple and are known in their entirety, i.e. 
that which is intuited is not, so to speak, perceived then 
affirmed by an additional act of will, but is known to be true 
per se. Truths which are affirmed (judged to be true) are 


either complex, i.e. recollected deductions, or truths which 


can neither be intuited nor deduced but only affirmed. For 
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example: (as I shall show in my third chapter) the truth that 
corporeal substance exists is a truth which Descartes can 
neither intuit nor deduce - one which he can only affirm. My 


task in this present chapter shall be threefold: (1) to ac- 


A SE ee ee 


the method of the Rules; (2) to argue that the intuited fact 
of his own existence necessarily, in terms of method and in 
terms of certainty, had to be the first absolutely certain 
existential truth for Descartes; and (3) to defend my above- 
Stated position with respect to the scope of the slight, meta- 


physical doubt. 


1. Method and Metaphysics 


The method of the Rules is a method for acquiring knowledge 
of the truth in all branches of learning regardless of the 
subject matter. In the Meditations this same method is ap- 
plied to the subject matter of metaphysics. The aim of doing 
metaphysics is to acquire absolutely certain knowledge of the 
existence, the essence, and cause of all that there ie Ac- 
cording to Rule V, knowledge can only be attained if one, 
first of all, reduces complex and obscure propositions to those 
which are absolutely simple and self-evident; hence in meta- 
physics those existential truths which are simple and self- 


evident are to be sought first. But this is not an easy task, 
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as Descartes fully acknowledges, for one is already laden with 
many strong beliefs about what exists. Hence, not only must 
the complex be reduced to the simple and self-evident, but 

one must test the certainty of that which is believed, for 

in metaphysics only that which is absolutely certain deserves 
the title, "first knowledge", 

In the Discourse Descartes addei to the beginning of the 
list of precepts of his method the following, which was not 
explicitly stated in Rule V: 

The first of these was to accept nothing as true 
which I did not clearly recognise to be so; that 
is to say, carefully to avoid precipitation and 

prejudice in judgments, and to accept in them no- 


thing more than what was presented to my mind so 
clearly and distinctly that I could have no oc- 


casion to doubt it (I,p.92). 


It is in the light of this tenet that one must understand the 
methodic doubt of the first Meditation, that is, the rationale 
for the doubt is to avoid “precipitation and prejudice in 
judgments". Descartes! methodic doubt is not to be confused 
with skeptical (Pyrrhonic) denial of the possibility of cer- 
tain knowledge - indeed, for Descartes, the end result of his 
doubt is to refute the possibility of genuine skepticism. 
Descartes, at times in the first Meditation, writes as if he 
were a skeptic, i.e. he says that we should treat anything 


which is doubtful in the slightest as if it were manifestly 
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false (I,p.145). But his is a tactic, as he says, a device 
or technique to counterbalance the strength of the prejudice 
of beliefs already held. The purpose of this tactic is to 
effect neutrality, that is, to facilitate suspension of 
judgment. 

The methodic doubt has three distinct stages. First, the 
rejection of such information as is furnished by the senses 
on the grounds that the senses sometimes deceive us. Second, 
rejection of the reliability of the imagination and memory on 
the grounds that one cannot be certain whether he is dreaming 
or awake. Third, the rejection of ones ability to judge cor- 
rectly, even in) the simplest and most evident cases, which is 
accomplished by positing the possibility that it is an "evil 
genius" rather than a veracious God who controls the universe. 
However, one must not miss the important point of this tech- 


3 


nique,~ namely, that it is just a technique to facilitate 
suspension of judgment in all matters. That is, by rejecting 
the reliability of the senses altogether, one will not be in- 
clined affirm anything which they present; similarly, by re- 
jecting the reliability of imagination and memory, one will 
not be inclined to affirm anything in them either; and finally, 
if it is possible that an evil genius controls the universe, 


then it is possible that one can never be certain that any 


judgment whatsoever is correct regardless of how evident it 
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seems. 

The evil genius hypothesis must be seen as a hypothesis 
which supplants the belief in a veracious God, i.e. there is 
no room for a veracious God and an evil genius in the same 
universe. The evil genius must not be mistaken for the "devil". 
If one notices the way in which Descartes advances that hy- 
pothesis, one should not be misled into thinking that God and 
the evil genius are not mutually exclusive. First, Descartes 
supposes that all that has been said about God is a fable 
(I,p.147). His next step is to suppose that there is no God 
at all but that there is instead "... some evil genius not 
Mess powerful. than deceitful ..." (1,p.146). That is, te 
posit the existence of an evil genius is to deny a place for 
a veracious Deity and thereby facilitate suspension of judg- 
ment about the existence and nature of God Himself. 

That the whole purpose of Descartes' methodic doubt is to 
aid in withholding judgment is, I believe, in evidence in the 
following passage: 

--- how do I know that I am not deceived every 
time that I add two and three, or count the sides 


of a square, or judge of things yet simpler, if 
anything simpler can be imagined? (I,p.147). 


The key word here is, I believe, ‘judge’, that is, doubt is 
raised with respect to the simplest mathematical judgments 


which need not involve the senses, but may involve the 
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imagination or memory. Further, having posited the possibil- 
ity of there being an evil genius, he says in reference to the 
idea of that possibility: 

--- I shall remain obstinately attached to this 

idea, and if by this means it is not in my power 

to arrive at the knowledge of any truth, I may 

at least do what is in my power, i.e. suspend my 

judgment, and with firm purpose avoid giving 

credence to any false thing, or being imposed upon 

by this arch deceiver, however powerful and de- 

ceptive he may be (I,p.148). 
Thus, the evil genius hypothesis gives Descartes grounds to 
withhold judgment in all instances which would require it - 
with this step the "metaphysical" doubt is established for he 
has undermined the certainty of affirming anything. 

However, this is not to undermine the possibility that he 
can ever be certain of anything. The doubt serves a twofold 
purpose for Descartes: (1) it creates a condition such that 
the first existential truth must be known to be true and cer- 
tain in spite of the possibility of an evil genius; and (2) 
at the same time the discovery of such a truth would be the 
conclusion of a reductio ad absurdum against the would-be 
epistemic skeptic. As he wrote later, in his synopsis of the 
Meditations: 

But although the utility of a Doubt which is so 


general does not at first appear, it is at the 
same time very great, inasmuch as it delivers us 


from every kind of prejudice, and sets out for 
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us_a very simple way by which the mind may detach 
itself from the senses; and finally it makes it 


impossible for us ever to doubt those things which 


The assumption that genuine skepticism is impossible is, I be- 
lieve, implicit in the first Meditation. Descartes knows all 


along what it is to be certain of something as Principle X, 
part I testifies (I,p.222). Moreover, the kind of certainty 
required in metaphysics is, I contend, the kind of certainty 


which accompanies mental intuition, i.e. the certainty with 


which he knows what the simple notion ‘certainty’ means. A 
requisite for knowledge in the Rules was that the certainty 
of mental intuition was to be attained "... not only in the 
enunciation of propositions, but also in discursive reasoning 


of whatever sort” (I,p.7). 


2. the “Archimedian Point® 

Near the beginning of the second Meditation Descartes 
likens the first truth of his metaphysics to the "Archimedian 
jaye ek eeue 


Archimedes, in order that he might draw the ter- 
restrial globe out of its place, and transport it 
elsewhere, demanded only that one point should be 
fixed and immoveable; in the same way I shall have 
the right to conceive high hopes if I am happy 
enough to discover one thing only which is certain 
and indubitable (1,p.149). 


The "Archimedian point" of Descartes' metaphysics will be the 
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first absolutely certain existential truth. I have already 
shown that this truth cannot be such that it is judged to be 
true, it must be known per se - the question of its certainty 
cannot arise. That is, its truth and its certainty shall be 
immediately apparent in its apprehension by the mind. 

The "Archimedian point" of Descartes! metaphysics derives 
from the experience (intuition) of his own existence as a 
thinking thing. The proposition, 'I am' or 'I exist', is the 
one truth that, for him, is necessarily true in spite of the 
possibility that an evil genius does exist. He says: "... 
without a doubt I exist also if he deceives me, let him de- 
ceive me as much as he will, he can never cause me to be no- 
thing so long as I think that I am something" (I,p.150). So 
long as Descartes is conscious of being something, * of exist- 
ing, it cannot be true that he does not exist. This existen- 
tial truth, which in Descartes! case is intuited or revealed 
to him by the natural light of his reason, cannot be doubted 
by him. The force of this proposition with respect to its 
indubitablity and it being the "Archimedian point" may be 
demonstrated by a brief review of the way in which it was 
discovered. The purpose of the doubt was to suspend judgment 
in all matters, hence to appreciate the full force of that 


truth for Descartes one must imagine him affirming nothing - 
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not even with respect to his own nature. Having achieved this 
state of neutrality, he then asks himself: "What about I who 
affirm nothing?". The "answer", 'I exist' comes as an intui- 
tion, a single immediate insight - he is conscious of being 
conscious, of existing. Instead of the oft-quoted "cogito 
ergo sum" one should give the intuition, 'I exist thinking’, 
its due for, and I repeat, it is the simple proposition, 'I 
am', that is the "Archimedian point" of Descartes' metaphysics. 
It is this proposition which is necessarily true each time it 
is uttered or thought by him (I,p.150). 

I feel that J. Hintikka has done well to argue for the per- 
formative interpretation of "cogito ergo sum"; > however, that 
particular formulation which first appears in the Discourse 
(I,p.101) can be misleading in that the whole of it is not the 
"Archimedian point". I believe that one may view the expres- 
sion, "cogito ergo sum" as a "Cartesian" deduction which would 
correspond to the performative interpretation given by Hintikka. 
Descartes explained in his reply to the second set of Objec- 
fions thats "He who’ says, 'I think, hence I am, or exist!, 
does not deduce existence from thought by a syllogism, but, 
by a simple act of mental vision, recognizes it as if it were 
a thing that is known "per se” (II,p.38). The expression, 'I 
think, therefore I am', is not as he says a syllogistic deduc- 


tion; but, I suggest that it can be seen as a "Cartesian" 
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a) 
deduction, 1.¢. as, 'I think, 1 am!, the "pure illstion of 
one thing from another". This would be one of those "simple" 


deductions which, as I mentioned earlier, can be seen as 


either a deduction or an intuition. Descartes! may have found 
it pedagogically advantageous to cite the entire expression, 
"cogito ergo sum", in his later writings because it does point 
out the necessity of the truth of 'I am' from the standpoint 
of conscious experience, a truth which is so nee that it 
may often be overlooked. 

Having discovered one absolutely certain existential truth, 
the fact of his own existence, Descartes goes on to ask: "But 
what then am I?" (I,p.153) - a question which he does not an- 
swer until the sixth cea In fact, I shall argue in 
my third chapter that the question is not answerable until he 
has established some criterion for the certainty of judgments. 
Although Descartes does, in the second Meditation, list a nun- 
ber of things which do or seem to belong to his nature, the 
final answer that he is a substance whose whole essence is to 
think cannot be concluded with any certainty in the second 
Meditation. He writes: "What is a thing which thinks? It is 
a thing which doubts, understands, fconceives/, affirms, denies, 
wills, refuses, which also imagines and feels" (I,p.153). 

This catalogue of "psychological" attributes poses not problem 


with respect to their being dubitable - they simply denote 
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different "modes" of thought which he experiences. His origi- 
nal move was to suspend judgment, not to deny that he does 
Juage, “imagine, feel; ete., He Sayss "... although it may fhap- 
pen (as I formerly supposed) that none of the things which I 
imagine are true, nevertheless this power of imagining does 
notveease to be really in use, and it forms part cf my thought" 
(I,p.153). 

It is in no way encumbent upon Descartes to explain the 
Mehing™ of "thinkine thing” ini the second nee ee for he 
is not at this point claiming any more than that he exists as 
something (he knows not what) which does perform certain "men- 
tal" operations. That he knows this much for certain is a 
fact of experience which cannot be doubted, for indeed that 
fact that he doubts is a fact of the same experience. 

That the fact of his own existence must be the first ab- 
solutely certain existential truth can be accounted for in 
terms of both his method, and his notion of absolute certain- 
ty. With respect to method, I have already pointed out that 
knowledge, in accordance with method, must begin with the 
immediate mental apprehension (intuition, knowing per se) of 
something which is simple and self-evident. Hence, in seek- 
ing an existential truth which is likewise immediate, simple, 


and self-evident the understanding turns toward that which is, 
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so to speak, most immediate to itself, namely, itself, and 
asserts its own existence as the most immediate, simples 
self-evident, existential truth. Or, in the language of Des- 
cartes’ first person inquiry the proposition, 'I exist’, is 
the most immediate, simple, self-evident existential truth 
that I can discover. As regards the necessity of that propo- 
sition's being the first existential truth that can be known 
to be absolutely certain, I have already argued that this 
proposition, 'I am', is necessarily true when uttered or 
thought in spite of the possibility of deception or the pres- 
ence of doubt. As Descartes says: ™... without a doubt I ex- 
ist also if he deceives me ..." (I,p.150); and: "... he who 
would doubt all things cannot yet doubt that he exists while 
he doubts ..." (I,p.208). I do not see that any other exis- 
tential truth could meet the demands that Descartes set for 
the "Archimedian point" of his metaphysics - especially the 


demand with respect to absolute certainty. 


3. Metaphysical Doubt and Certainty 

It is now encumbent upon me to defend my position with re- 
spect to the scope of the "slight", "metaphysical" doubt which 
Descartes speaks of near the beginning of the third Meditation. 
I contend: (1) that the metaphysical doubt of the third Medita- 


tion is a doubt retained from the first Meditation concerning 
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the certainty that may be had for those propositions which 
are judged to be true; and (2) that this doubt, which was 
aided by the evil genius hypothesis, is only a doubt concern- 
ing judgments and not a doubt concerning the validity of Des- 
cartes! reason (intuition and deduction while it is being 
performed). As I said, my position on this matter is contro- 
versial. The controversy, to a large extent, centers on the 
interpretation of the following passage: 


But when I took anything very simple and easy in the 
sphere of arithmetic or geometry into consideration 
e.g. that two and three together make five, and other 
things of the sort, were not these present to my 
mind so clearly as to enable me to affirm that they 
were true? Certainly if I judged that since such 
matters could be doubted, this would not have been 

so for any other reason than that it came into my 
mind that perhaps a God might have endowed me with 


such a nature that I_ may have been deceived even con- 


cerning things which seemed to me most manifest. But 


every time that this preconceived opinion of the sov- 
ereign power of God presents itself to my thought, 

I am constrained to confess that it is easy to Him, 

if He wishes it, to cause me to err, even in matters 

in which I believe myself to have the best evidence. 
And, on the other hand, always when I direct my atten- 
tion to things which I believe myself to perceive very 
clearly, I am_so persuaded of their truth that I let 
myself break out into words such as these: Let who will 
deceive me, He can never cause me to be nothing while 

I think that I am, or some day cause it to be true to 
say that I have never been, it being true now to say 
that I am, or that two and three make more or less than 
five, or any such thing in which I see a manifest 
Contradiction. And, certainly, since I have no reason 
to believe that there is a God who is a deceiver, 

and as I have not yet satisfied myself that there is 


a God at all, the reason for doubt which depends on 
this opinion alone is very slight, and_so to speak 
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metaphysical. But in order to be able altogether to 

remove it, I just inquire whether there is a God, I 

must also inquire whether He may be a deceiver; for 

without a knowledge of these two truths I do not see 

that I can ever be certain of anything (I,pp.158-9). 
The scope of the slight, metaphysical doubt is not at all clear 
from this passage, although the final statement would seem to 
indicate that, until he knows that a veracious God does exist, 
he cannot be certain of anything at all - even his own exis- 
tence. However, if this is the case, and I do not believe 
that it is, Descartes has contradicted himself according to 
my earlier contentions about the absolute certainty of the 
proposition, 'I am'. Of course, my point is that Descartes 
does not doubt here the certainty of that proposition or of 
anything else that is ers he is merely re-asserting 
the doubt concerning the correctness of any judgment which 
was raised in the first Meditation. 

In reviewing that passage, note that Descartes begins with 

a review of his thoughts in the first Meditation wherein the 
truths of mathematics were called into question. There the 
certainty of the simplest judgments was undermined by the pos- 
sibility that he was being deceived by an evil genius. Here 
he does not speak of an "evil genius" but of "a God" who per- 
haps allows him to be deceived or deceives him outright. I 


do not believe that one can distinguish between "a God" who 
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deceives and an “evil genius"; these represent one and the 
Same possibility - which remains a possibility, however slight, 
until such time that he knows for certain that "the God" or 
"God" who is necessarily veracious exists. 

He says that there are certain things which he believes 
himself to perceive very clearly and that he is persuaded of 
their truth. He lists two such things: the truth that he ex- 
ists, and the mathematical truth, 2 +3 = 5. He then goes on 
to speak about a slight doubt which stems from his uncertainty 
about whether or not there is a veracious God. The contro- 
versy that I mentioned above centers around whether the truth 
that he exists, falls within the scope of the slight, metaphys- 
ical doubt. The participants in the controversy fit, more or 
less, into two camps: those who hold that Descartes! reason, 
even in its intuitive capacity, does not afford him metaphys- 
ical certainty prior to his having knowledge that God exists; 
and those who hold that it icone This is not to say that 
the exponents of each view agree entirely with one another or 
that they pursue the same line of argument; it only means that 
they are in agreement about the kind of certainty that Des- 
cartes claims for his intuitions prior to having knowledge of 
God. Needless to say, I am sympathetic toward the latter 


view, but I shall not attempt to refute or defend any of their 
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papers here except insofar as it becomes necessary to take 
issue with specific points of interpretation in presenting my 
own case. 

A good part of the problem of the scope of Descartes! meta- 
physical doubt centers around the appearance of two different 
kinds of truths in the passage just prior to his mention of 
the doubt. These are: the simple truth that he exists, and 
the more complex truth that 2 +3 <= ean The first of these 
Descartes consistently maintains to be indubitable. On the 
other hand, the judgment that 2 + 3 = 5 has been under sus- 
picion from the first Meditation. Moreover, that suspicion 
is not removed until the fifth Meditation after Descartes 
knows that a veracious God exists. I am not at all convinced 
that too much weight should be attached to the occurance of 
these two different kinds of truths together in this partic- 
ular passage. After all, when he mentions the doubt he does 
not explicitly say that either is dubitable. But as I have 
just mentioned, he everywhere pronounces the truth of his own 
existence indubitable, whereas in the lines just previous in 
the same paragraph he has re-asserted the dubitability of 
mathematical truths. I believe that one must consider this 
evidence when interpreting this passage. Kenny, for one, 


maintains that it is no accident that these two truths appear 
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together in the passage in question./* He, like Gewirth and 
Frankfurt, maintains that being indubitable in the sense that 
intuitions are indubitable is not the same as being metaphysi- 
cally indubitable - that the metaphysical doubt somehow con- 
eerns the truth of the indubitable intuition. 

However, I believe that each of their respective positions 
is founded upon the same basic error, namely, the consistent 
identification of "clear and distinct perception" with "intui- 
tion" or "revealed by the natural light".13 This identifica- 
CiOn, 1 contend, 1s incorrect. It is certainly the case that 
Descartes holds that all intuitions are clear and distinct; 
this much is evident from the definition of intuition. How- 
ever, not all that is clearly and distinctly perceived is in- 
tuited or revealed by the natural light. For example: how- 
ever clearlv and distinctly Descartes perceives that 2 + 3 = 5, 
he never claims that this complex truth is intuited or re- 
vealed by the natural light; moreover, he does not claim to be 
able to affirm this truth in all certainty prior to having 
knowledge that God exists. If one distinguishes between clear 
and distinct perceptions which are intuitions, and those which 
are the basis for judgments, there is no need to accuse Des- 
cartes of doubting in the third Meditation anything which was 


not doubted in the first. Which is to say, that at no time 
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is Descartes' reason in its intuitive capacity subject to 
doubt. 

Turning now to the passage in which Descartes postulates 
his clarity and disvinecness eriterion, notice first that this 
eriverion’ is derived from the character of a°single intuition. 

I am certain that I am a thing which thinks; but 

do I not then likewise know what is requisite to 

render me certain of a truth? Certainly in this 

first knowledge there is nothing that assures me 

of its truth, excepting the clear and distinct 

perception of that which I state ... (I,p.158). 
That is, the certainty which he has for the truth of the prop- 
osition, 'I am', is assured by the clarity and distinctness 
with which it was beheld. Compare this with an earlier state- 
ment about intuition, he says that it is: "®... the conception 
which an unclouded and attentive mind gives us so readily and 
distinctly that we are wholly freed from doubt ..." (I,p.7). 
Are not the characteristics responsible for the certainty the 
same in each case? It would seem that they are, that is, in 
both instances it is the manner in which. the truth is beheld 
that affords the certainty. Descartes goes on to postulate 
a general rule: "... it seems to me that already I can estab- 
lish as a general rule that all things which I perceive very 


clearly and very distinctly are true” (I,p.158). As A. Kk. 


Stout points out, this is not a rule upon which intuitions 
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depend for their validity. 14 It: is; 1 contend, a rule to 
guide Descartes in making judgments, a ae which must be 
validated if Descartes is ever going to be certain that he 

has judged correctly even in those matters which seem most 
evident to him. Notably, judgments concerning the truth of 
recollected deduced conclusions must be validated if Descartes! 
science is to progress; and judgments concerning the existence 
of corporeal objects must be validated if that science is to 
be a science of an actual existing order. 

In the paragraph which follows Descartes! postulation of 
the general rule for guiding judgment, he speaks of instances 
in which he thought he had perceived clearly and distinctly 
prior to giving assent. But, he notes that even in those in- 
stances he was given to err, hence he is now uncertain about 
the validity of any judgment. Of judgment he says: "... it 
was in this that I erred, or, if perchance my judgment was 
correct, this was not due to any knowledge arising from my 
perception” (I,p.158). Correct judgment is not enough; what 
is required is absolutely certain knowledge of the truth of 
that which has been affirmed. One instance of a perception 
which does afford absolutely certain knowledge is, of course, 
intuition for what is thereby known is known per se. However, 


those perceptions which are not intuitions do not afford this 
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knowledge for what is perceived is not known per s¢, butsis 
judged to be true. Hence, if there is to be absolutely cer- 
tain knowledge attained through judgment, then Descartes must 
have some criterion for affirming the truth of such perceptions. 
Descartes has postulated the clearness and distinctness cri- 
terion for this purpose, but it is not an absolute criterion, 
That is, in the past he believed himself to have perceived 
things clearly and distinctly which on occasion turned out to 
be false. He must somehow be able to tell which clear and 
distinct perceptions may be affirmed in truth, or, rather he 
must be able to tell when he has perceived something with 
sufficient clarity and distinctness to warrant affirmation. 

I believe that I may here speak of degrees of clarity and 
distinctness, since to perceive with absolute clarity and dis- 
tinctness would presumably be to have an intuition in which 
case there would be no need for judgment. Moreover, Descartes! 
own terminology is vague, e.g. "very clearly and very distinct- 
ly" (I,p.158), or “with sufficient clearness and distinctness"™ 
(I,p.176). The metaphysical doubt, as I see it, centers a- 
round the lack of an absolute guarantee for the truth of those 
things which are perceived clearly and distinctly but not in- 
tuited. The guarantee that Descartes offers is not, as I 
shall argue later, absolute and because it is not his meta- 


physics does not succeed as the foundation of a "Universal 
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Descartes is consistent throughout his writings in main- 
taining that it is judgment, and never the understanding, 
that is the cause of the errors which men make. As I explained 
in my first chapter, the understanding in intuiting and de- 
ducing cannot go astray, and that intuition affords the great- 
est certainty that the mind can obtain. Deduction since it 
is a sequence of intuitions, does not lack in certainty while 
it is being performed; but does so at any time that the pre- 
vious steps must be recalled from memory. I also explained 
that what was suspect was the certainty that could be had for 
the judgment that on a given occasion one has remembered cor- 
rectly. 

Moreover, as I pointed out, in the Rules Descartes sought 
to avoid the uncertainty of the judgment that any given recol- 
lection is correct by practising enumeration. In the Medita- 
tions he is aware of that same uncertainty with respect to 
relatively simple judgments, e.g. the truth of 2 + 3 = 5; but 
in the Meditations he seeks not to avoid judgment in recol- 
lection, rather to find some means of being certain of those 
truths which are recollected. Moreover, intuition and deduc- 
tion are limited with respect to their application in meta- 


ohysics, and as the Meditations progresses Descartes must 
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rely more and more upon judgment. That is, in order to com- 
plete his metaphysics, Descartes must eee propositions 
which cannot be intuited or deduced hence there are important 
cases in which the judgment is not an affirmation of some- 
thing once deduced, but in which the truth of that which is 
affirmed can only be claimed on the strength of the correct- 
ness of that affirmation. Hence, one can see how important 
it is that Descartes be able to provide some absolute criter- 


ion for judgment. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE BOUNDS OF REASON 


In my first chapter I sought to explain Descartes' intel- 
lectualism, i.e. his view as it is stated in the Rules that 
knowledge proper is only to be attained by two mental opera- 
tions, intuition and deduction. In my second chapter I sought 
to show that Descartes, faithful to the method of the Rules, 
began his metaphysics with the intuition of a single existen- 
tial truth, the fact of his own existence; and I argued that 
it was the certainty of intuition that he was seeking for the 
truths of metaphysics in his Meditations. In this chapter I 
shall show the limitations of Descartes! intellectualism; hence 
I call it "The Bounds of Reason". 

This chapter like the others shall consist of three stages. 
(1) I shall consider which existential truths can be claimed 
to be known with absolute certainty on the basis of their 
having been intuited or deduced. I contend that these are on- 
ly two: that he exists as a thing which thinks, and that a 
veracious, omnipotent God exists. (2) I shall consider Des- 
cartes! attempt to validate judgment by appealing to the nec- 
essary veracity of God. Here I contend that Descartes does 


not succeed in getting that validation. (3) Finally, I shall 
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consider some epistemic problems which arise from Descartes! 
quest for absolute certainty. I believe that both his "know- 
ledge" of himself as an unextended thinking substance, and 
his "knowledge" of corporeal substance do not admit of abso- 
lute certainty because the "knowledge" in these two cases is 
not of the intuitive-deductive kind but is merely judgmental. 


I shall also consider his doctrine of innate ideas as to its 


merits in solving the epistemic problems of his metaphysics. 


1. Knowledge and Certainty of First Truths 

When I speak of first truths in the context of Descartes! 
metaphysics I am referring to such existential truths as can 
be intuited or immediately deduced. As I pointed out in my 
first chapter, in the Rules Descartes said that first princi- 
ples could only be known by intuition. But, if one is to hold 
him to that dictum here with respect to existential truths, 
only one would qualify, viz. that he exists. However, the 


truth that God exists, as I shall show, is the product of an 
immediate deduction, the whole of which may be seen as a sin- 
ele intuition. Since it is the validity of Descartes’ judg- 
ment that is metaphysically dubious, not his reason, the fact 
that the proposition, 'God exists', is deduced poses no real 
problem with respect the certainty that may be had for it. 


When I say that there are only two existential truths that 
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can be known via intuition or immediate deduction, I am, of 
course, excluding a number of Shit a Gea truths which 
Descartes claims to know. For example, the causal principle 
which has at least two formulations: "... that nothing can be 
the cause of nothing whatever", and ",.. that the more per- 
fect cannot proceed from the less perfect ..." (I,p.226), 
that are vital to his metaphysics, is, he claims, revealed by 
the natural light. Moreover, certain simple notions such as: 
"... what is knowledge, what is existence, what is certainty 
oo.", that are known per se and which: "... of themselves 
give us no knowledge of anything that exists ..." (I,p.222), 
likewise function importantly in his eiptaphy sicse But, as 
he says, these by themselves, and for that matter the causal 
principle by itself, cannot give knowledge of anything that 
exists. One cannot exclude any of these from Descartes! 
"first knowledge" or metaphysics; however, my main concern 
here is with the existential of which Descartes can claim to 
have absolutely certain knowledge. 

Since I have already dealt with Descartes! first existen- 
tial truth in my second chapter, I shall not spend much time 
on it here. I do, however, want to point out the inadequacy 
of it with respect to what Descartes can immediately deduce 


from it. Since that first truth is only the fact that he 
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6xists as a thinking thing, he cannot deduce from that truth 
alone what he is in his entirety, nor whether he is the cause 
of anything. He knows that he has different modes of thought, 
1.e. he doubts, he affirms, etc., he has ideas which seem to 
represent objects. Of those ideas of things, he does not 
know whether he is the cause of all, of some, or indeed of 
any of them. At this point he has got himself involved in an 
egocentric predicament. It is perhaps in the light of this 
that one should understand his saying that he could not be 
certain of anything without first knowing that a veracious 
God exists, for his knowledge of himself is incomplete and 
his knowledge of anything other than himself is non-existent. 
His quest for absolute certainty in metaphysics has almost 
led him to a dead end. About the only way out of this predic- 
ament is the way that Descartes takes. He examines the vari- 
ous ideas that he has, for he must find some idea, other than 
the idea that he has of himself as a thinking thing, which 
necessarily involves the necessary existence of that of which 
it is the idea. The only idea, for Descartes, which can meet 
this requirement is the idea of fede” 

Descartes! first demonstration of the necessary existence 
of God in the third Meditation (I,pp.162-6) is precisely a 


demonstration to show that the idea of God necessarily in- 
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46 
volves the existence of God - that the idea of God which he 
has is such that he could not have it unless God exists. 
However, 1 believe that the lengthly demonstration is for the 
benefit of the reader of the Meditations rather than for its 
author. Descartes does not have to prove to himself that God 
exists, he merely has to pay careful attention to the idea of 
God to discover this truth. He says on several occasions 


that the idea of God cannot be carefully attended to without, 


2 


at the same time, concluding that God exists,~ and that ig- 


norance of this necessary existence is due to some prejudice 


which prevents one from giving careful attention to the idea 


of Gad.” 


To be sure, as Descartes wrote to Mersenne in July of 1641: 


It is true that the simple consideration of such a 
Being leads us so easily to the knowledge of His 
existence that it is almost the same thing to con- 
ceive God and to conceive that He exists; but none- 
theless the idea we have of God as a supremely per- 
fect Being is quite different from the proposition 
‘God exists', so that the one can serve as a means 


or premise to prove the other. 


Again, I say that Descartes does not need to prove to himself 
that God exists; this knowledge is self-evident when the idea 
of God is given careful attention. As he says in Principle 


ey 


from the fact that it perceives that necessary 
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and eternal existence is comprised in the idea which 
it has of an absolutely perfect Being, it has clearly 
to conclude that this absolutely perfect Being exists 
(I,p.225). | 


What one has here, I believe, is a simple deduction, or as 
previously described, the "pure illation of one thing from 
another", Since it involves only one step it may be consid- 
ered to be one of those deductions which may be seen either 
as a deduction or as an intuition. 

The lengthy proofs of the Meditations are I believe, for 
pedogogical purposes only, for the benefit of those whose 
"natural light is so exceedingly small" (II, p.35). This is 
evinced by the fifth postulate of Descartes' axiomatisation 

y sof er a: 6 : 
of the Meditations, wherein he says: 


ee» in the case of the idea of God that existence is 
not possible but wholly necessary. For from this 


alone and without any train of reasoning they will 


learn that God exists ... there are certain truths 


evident to some people, without proof, that can be 


made intelligible to others only by a train of 
reasoning (II,p.55). 


And, in speaking of the existence of God in the first proposi- 


tion therein, he says: 


Its conclusion is self-evident to those who are free 
from prejudices, as it was said in the fifth postu- 
late. But, because it is not easy to arrive at such 
clearness of mind, we seek to establish it by other 


methods (I1,p.57). 


Although this latter passage refers to a syllogistic proof 


given in his reply to the second set of Objections (II,p.45), 
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the rationale for such proofs should hold for the proofs of 
the Meditations as well, for he is saying here that the prop- 
osition, 'God exists', follows self-evidently from the idea 
of God. Again, I interpret this to mean that it is the pro- 
duct of a simple deduction. 

On my interpretation the traditional, i.e. Arnaunldian (II, 
p.92), charge of circularity in the reasoning which leads to 
Descartes! knowledge of the existence of God, a charge which 
Descartes rejected outright (II,pp.114-5), cannot possibly 
arise. The charge is that Descartes derives the existence of 
God from the clear and distinct idea of God who in turn vali- 
dates all Descartes! clear and distinct ideas. However, since 
the act of inferring the existence of God from the idea of 
God can be seen as a single uninterrupted intuition which does 
not require Descartes to affirm anything from memory, or for 
that matter to pass judgment at all, there is nothing in the 
reasoning which gives Descartes the knowledge of God's exis- 
tence which requires validation. As I said before, he merely 
needs to attend to the idea of God to know that God exists. 
In terms of my position, it is no surprise at all that Des- 
cartes dismissed Arnauld's charges with little ado. 


With the knowledge that God exists, Descartes can go on to 
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assert with absolute certainty that God is the first cause of 
all that exists, the cause of the idea of God, ¢ and that God 
is necessarily veracious. These truths are likewise deducible 
from the idea of God. Hence, with this Knowledge the evil 
genius hypothesis of the first Meditation is discharged, and 
the burden of error is placed squarely upon the activities of 


the will of man. This I shall now consider. 


2. The Validation of Judgment 

Error, says Descartes, "... is a lack of some knowledge 
which it seems that I ought to possess" (I,p.173). Possess- 
ing knowledge and being in error are direct opposites for 
Descartes. As I explained in chapter two, judging correctly 
is not the same as possessing absolutely certain knowledge. 
I explained in chapter one that Descartes proposed a method, 
that of enumeration, for avoiding having to affirm conclusions 
of deductions on the basis of incomplete memories. I1 noted 
that one of the consequences of that method would be that one 
would be able to retain the certainty of intuition for the 
conclusions of deductions as well. Descartes did not carry 
this doctrine of enumeration over to the Meditations. He 


sought to validate judgment instead. Since he, at the end of 


the third Meditation, now knows that there is no evil genius 
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who deliberately deceives him, but a veracious Deity who can- 
not deceive him, any errors which he makes must be attributed 
to his own will. Knowledge of a veracious Deity only guaran- 
tees that he is not being deceived from without, but of itself 
does not guarantee that any judgment is not erroneous. As I 
said earlier, Descartes! reason (in intuiting and performing 
deductions) was never considered to be a source of error; 
moreover, the certainty of the cogito in the second Meditation 
shows that his reason is immune from deception also. Descartes! 
account of how it is that a veracious God permits man to err 
is like the theologian'ts account of evil in the best of all 
possible worlds. Descartes contends that since the human mind 
cannot know God's purposes, one can only conclude that in vir- 
tue of His veracity it must be better from God's point of view 


8 
that man sometimes errs (I,p.173). 


It is enough, says Descartes, that God has provided us with 
a means of knowing when we are not in error. For example, Des- 
cartes knows that he is not in error when he intuits a Simple 
or deduces a more complex truth. Error occurs when the will 
causes one to affirm something which has not been understood 
as the following passage shows: 
Whence then come my errors? They come from the sole 


fact that since the will is much wider in its range 
and compass than the understanding, I do not restrain 
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it within the same bounds, but extend it also 

to things which I do not understand: and as the 
will is of itself indifferent to these, it easily 
falls into error and sin, and chooses the evil for 
the good, or the false for the true (I,pp.175-6). 


As I have just said, error is identified with a lack of 
knowledge or understanding. I have also explained that in- 
tuition and deduction are the only reliable sources of know- 
ledge for Descartes. I believe that Descartes is now, in the 
fourth Meditation, attempting to validate judgment so as to 
admit judgmental knowledge into the realm of the absolutely 
certain also. Descartes restates the general rule which he 
postulated in the third Meditation: 

eee if I abstain from giving my judgment on anything 
when I do not perceive it with sufficient clearness 
and distinctness, it is plain that I act rightly and 
am not deceived (I,p.176). 


Descartes argues that it is not possible that such clear and 
distinct perceptions be false because such would contradict 
the veracity of God. However, "sufficient" clearness and 
distinctness is not "absolute" clearness and distinctness. 

If it were, the need to pass judgment would not arise. Iiore- 
over, if that which is intuited or revealed by the natural 
light should turn out to be false, Descartes would not even 
have knowledge of a veracious God, for, as he says: 


I cannot doubt that which the natural light 
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causes me to believe to be true ... And I possess 

no other faculty whereby to distinguish truth from 

falsehood, which can teach me that what this light 

shows me to be true is not really true, and no 

other faculty that is equally trustworthy (I,pp.160-1). 
Descartes has no other appeal than the natural light or intui- 
tion for the veracity and certainty of a perception, however, 
one must not identify revelation by the natural light with all 
instances of clear and distinct perception.” 

Some of Descartes' examples would lead one to believe that 

revelation by the natural light is to be identified in all 
cases with clear and distinct perception. For example, he 


says that it follows from the necessary veracity of God that: 


eee the light of nature, or the faculty of know- 

ledge which God has given us, can never disclose to 

us any object which is not true, inasmuch as it 

comprehends it, that is, inasmuch as it apprehends 

Ip elearily and Gistincely \ lypecol 
But, I repeat, it cannot be that the natural light needs a 
guarantee for if this were so, Descartes' metaphysics could 
never have got off the ground in the first place. The guar- 
antee is needed only for those clear and distinct perceptions 
which are not intuitions or revelations by the natural light. 

To sum up what I have been saying, the upshot of Descartes! 

argument for the validation of judgment is that if that which 


he judges to be true on the basis of having perceived it with 


"sufficient clearness and distinctness turns out to be false, 
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then it is incumbent upon him to conclude that God is a de- 
ceiver. But, since he knows that God eee ie not a 
deceiver, he cannot conclude that God is a deceiver, and there- 
fore he concludes that he cannot be mistaken in affirming those 
perceptions which are "sufficiently" clear and distinct. How- 
ever, "sufficiently" clear and distinct is not "absolutely" 
clear and distinct; hence, if a "sufficiently" clear and dis- 
tinct perception should turn out to be false, it does not fol- 
low that God is a deceiver. This is so because the reason for 
his error need still only be that what he believed to be "suf- 
ficient" was not. There is not one, but there are two logi- 
cal possibilities regarding the cause of error in a given per- 
ception. Hither God's deception, or Descartes! judgment is 
the source of error. Since deception no God is ruled out, 
there remains only Descartes! judgment; and since Descartes 
has not provided an absolute standard for clearness and dis- 
tinctness, this latter possibility is not precluded. Hence, 
regardless of the degree of clearness and distinctness with 
which something is perceived, so long as it is not revealed 

by the natural light (intuited, known per se), that is, so 
long as it must be judged, error is always a possibility and 
absolute certainty, therefore, an impossibility. 


It should be evident to the reader of the Meditations that 
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Descartes wants to maintain that he has attained metaphysical 
certainty for certain key judgments. rueee are: judgments 
concerning such conclusions as are recalled from memory, the 
judgment that the soul is a distinct unextended thinking sub- 
stance, and the judgment Punt eeee exists corporeal substance 
the essence of which is extension. I shall deal with the 
first of these in this section, and with the other two in the 
final section of this chapter. 

First, however, I should like to mention another possible 
ground for Descartes' claim that he has attained metaphysical 
certainty for his judgments. If I am right in maintaining 
that the clearness and distinctness criterion cannot guaran- 
tee absolute certainty for judgments, then there is perhaps 
some other reason for his maintaining that they are certain. 
That is, I believe, that Descartes believes that on certain 
occasions the perception is so clear and distinct that it 
seems to him that if he is mistaken in affirming it, then God 
must surely be deceiving him. That is to say, he can only 
entertain the idea that he is mistaken on the supposition 
that God is deceiving him; and since he knows that it is im- 
possible for God to deceive, he is constrained to believe in 
the truth of that which he affirms. 

Rarlier I mentioned that Descartes explained his statement 


in the third Meditation to the effect that he could not be 
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certain of anything without the knowledge of God by saying 
that the uncertainty pertained to such conclusions as are re- 
10 
called from memory. I explained in the second section of 
my first chapter that, in the Rules, Descartes proposed the 
method of enumeration to avoid this very kind of uncertainty. 
This method would allow him to recall entire deductions as if 
they were single intuitions and thereby preserve the certain- 
ty of the original performance. In the Meditations, after he 
has knowledge of the existence of a veracious God, he profes- 
ses to know when he has remembered correctly; that is, he 
needs only to recollect having once clearly and distinctly 
proven (deduced) something in order to be certain of it (I,p. 
184). Hence, not only does his knowledge of God somehow al- 
low him to believe that in certain instances his judgment is 
correct, but also that he knows when his memory is not fail- 
ing him. Previously, i.e. in the Rules and in the first two 
Meditations, memory could not be trusted, hence judgments af- 
firming conclusions from memory were uncertain; now, memory 
can be trusted and judgments are certain. So far as I can 


see, he has not provided conclusive reasons why this should 


be so. 


The examples given in this connection are conclusions which 


are in principle deducible via the method of intuition- 
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deduction of the Rules, i.e. examples from mathematics, the 
ones which were called into question on oe strength of the 
evil genius hypothesis. I suppose that on these grounds one 
can give some credence to Descartes! re-instatement of them 
with respect to their certainty; but, as I have argued, they 
cannot be seen to have absolute certainty. Moreover, as I 
shall now consider, Descartes goes on to affirm other propo- 
sitions which do not even have the status of once having been 


deduced. 


3. The Problem of Substances 

I have said that Descartes' "knowledge" of his soul as an 
unextended substance whose essence is to think, and his "know- 
ledge" of the existence of corporeal substance differs import- 
antly from his knowledge that he exists, and that God exists. 
The difference, I said, was that the former is judgmental and 
therefore not absolutely certain by the standard set by the 
latter - the standard which he, in the Rules, set for "Science". 
Here I shall discuss those "arguments" for the "knowledge" 
that may be has for those distinct substances in the sixth 
Meditation. 

First, concerning Descartes! claim that the soul is an un- 


extended substance whose whole essence is to think, Descartes! 


targument" for this may, I believe, be summarized as follows: 
oe) 
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(1) I know for certain that I exist. 
(2) I do not perceive that any other thing than thinking neces- 

sarily belongs to my nature. 
(3) Therefore, "I rightly conclude that my essence consists 

solely in the fact that I am a thinking thing" (I,p.190). 

The conclusion that thought is in fact all that is essential 
to his nature depends solely upon the perception that nothing 
else pertains to his nature. The additional "red herring" 
"premise", i.e. that he knows that God could create anything 
which he could clearly and distinctly perceive, which I have 
not included above, adds nothing to the argument. What God 
Can create and what Descartes knows that God has created are 
two different things. Heretofore he has claimed to have no 
complete knowledge of what he is; here he is merely affirming 
what seems to be the case with respect to his nature. The 
judgment that nothing else does pertain to his nature, like 
all other judgments does not admit of absolute certainty. 

Second, concerning his claim that corporeal, or extended 
substance exists, one must note that Descartes claims that the 
imagination is not part of the soul, or self qua thinking 
thing, but that it is of corporeal nature. Therefore, his 
argument for the existence of corporeal substance is at the 
same time an argument for the existence of the faculty of 
imagination. The "argument" has three distinct stages: first, 


that there must be some faculty which produces the ideas of 


corporeal nature; second, that this faculty resides ina 
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distinct substance; and third, that this distinct substance 

exists. The "argument" (I,p.191) may be summarized as follows: 

(1) There is in me (qua thinking thing) a certain passive 
faculty for recognizing ideas of sensible things. 

(2) I (qua thinking thing) would have no use for such a pas- 
sive faculty if there were not in me some active faculty 
capable of producing these ideas. 

(3) This faculty cannot be in me (qua thinking thing) because 
it does not presuppose thought. 

(4) Thus it necessarily resides in some substance different 
from me (qua thinking thing). 

Notice that (4) which is the conclusion of the first stage is 

only as good as the conclusion of the previous argument for 


the essence of the soul. 


(5) This substance is either corporeal or it is God himself. 
bCyeat ais not. God. 
(7) Therefore it is corporeal substance. 


At step (5) the notion of “corporeal substance" is introduced. 
Descartes, at this point in his metaphysics, does not know 

that there is any such thing; that is, he has ideas of corp- 
oreal objects but he does not have absolutely certain know- 
ledge that there are any such objects. However, he can post- 
ulate that the faculty of imagination resides in corporeal 
substance, which I believe he does, for the next stage in the 
"argument" is the "proof" for the existence of such a substance. 
(@) I have a very strong inclination to believe that the ideas 


that I have of corporeal objects are caused by corporeal 


objects. : 
(9) This inclination to believe is so great that I do not See 
how God could be vindicated of the charge of deceit if it 


is mistaken. 
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(10) But God is necessarily not a deceiver. 
(11) "Hence we must allow that corporeal things exist" 

Pre lLon. 
Clearly this argument does not prove that corporeal objects 
exist; all it shows is that Descartes' compulsion to believe 
is so great that it seems to him that if he is mistaken in 
affirming that they do exist, then God must be deceiving him. 
He believes; and he affirms on the basis of that belief that 
corporeal objects exist; but he cannot know this with the 
certainty that he knows of his and of God's existence. That 
corporeal objects exist is simply not a truth which can be 
intuited, 

SeV. Keeling contends that Descartes did succeed in estab- 
lishing the existence of corporeal re The basis of 
Keeling's argument is that the clear and distinct ideas which 
Descartes has of corporeal objects, because they possess 
"objective reality” must, in accordance with the causal princi- 
ple, be caused by actual objects possessing the requisite 
"formal reality". Descartes based his first argument for the 
existence of God (I,p.163}) upon this very reasoning, an argu- 
ment which I have not spelled out because I believe it to be 
essentially a pedagogical device. Moreover, I believe that 
this form of the ontological argument only works in the case 


of the idea of God because of the uniqueness of the idea of 
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God. As I have argued in the first section of this chapter, 
Descartes' way out of the egocentric predicament was due 
precisely to the uniqueness of the idea of God, i.e. of all 
of his ideas, the idea of God was the only one which would 
admit of the necessary existence of that of which it is the 
idea. 

fhis position with respect to his lack of knowledge of the 
causes of his ideas of corporeal objects is maintained by 
Descartes until such time in the sixth Meditation as the argu- 
ments for the essence of the soul and the existence of corpor- 
eal objects appear (I,pp.190-1; my pp.50-1). In the fifth 
Meditation he writes: "I cannot conceive anything but God him- 
self to whose essence existence /necessarily/ pertains; ..." 
(i,p.162). That is, once again, the idea of God is unique. 
Since he is possessed of the idea of extension (I,p.180), and 
the idea of substance (I,p.165) quite independently of knowing 
that extended substance exists, there is nothing in the "objec- 
tive reality" of the ideas of corporeal objects of which he 
could not be the cause. He cannot proceed directly from the 
objective reality of his ideas of corporeal objects to the 
formal reality of external objects via the causal principle 
as he could from the idea of God. As he says in the sixth 


Meditation: 
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eee because I can discover no other, convenient mode 
of explaining it, I conjecture with probability that 
body does exist; but this is only with probability, 
and although I examine all things with care, I never- 
theless Go not find that from this distinet idea of 
corporeal nature, which I have in my imagination, I 


can derive any argument from which there will neces- 
sarily be deduced the existence of body (1,p.187). 


Descartes! ploy, as Keeling notes, is to attempt to eliminate 
all possible causes of his ideas of corporeal objects save 
actual objects themselves. But, as I have argued above (my 
p.50), Descartes does not even succeed in eliminating the 
hypothesis that: "... some faculty might be discovered in me - 
though hitherto unknown to me - which produced them" (1,p.189), 
with absolute certainty. Although these ideas of corporeal 
objects seem to be produced in him without an act of will, or 
even against his will, the judgment that they are not caused 
by some unknown part of him is, like the judgment that cor- 
poreal objects exist, not absolutely certain according to my 
earlier analysis. Moreover, since he maintains that ideas of 
corporeal objects do not admit of the necessary existence of 
that of which they are the ideas, his knowledge of their ex- 
istence cannot be attained by mental deduction (i.e. "Cartes- 
ian deduction"), but is merely judgmental. 

He qualifies the knowledge that may be had of corporeal 


objects by restricting it to "... things which are comprehended 
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in the object of pure mathematics ..." (I,p.191). However, 
as I argued earlier, Descartes' knowledge of mathematics is 
not absolutely certain either insofar as it involves judgment, 
although more certain than that of the existence of corporeal 
objects because it is in principle intuitable knowledge. But, 
clearly, none of this is of much use to him here since he is 
without absolutely certain knowledge of the existence of cor- 
poreal objects. I contend, as I have attempted to show, that 
the requirement which Descartes set for absolutely certain 
knowledge, a requirement based on what he saw in the purely 
intellectual operation which he called "intuition" in the 
Rules, was such that it could only be attained by intuition 
itself, or by what comes to the same thing, revelation by the 
Matural light". This is a condition which limits his absol- 
utely certain knowledge in metaphysics to two existential 
truths: that he exists as a thing which thinks, and that God 
exists; and the causal principle: that nothing can come from 
nothing, or that a cause must be at least as great as its 
effect. 

Descartes gave some recognition to this problem for he says 
in his synopsis of the Meditations of the arguments which 


"prove" the existence of corporeal things that: 


Not that I judge them to be very useful in establishing 
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that which they prove, to wit, that there is in 
truth a world, that men possess bodies, and other 
such things which have never been doubted by any- 
one of sense; but because in considering these 
closely we come to see that they are neither so 
Strong nor so evident as those arguments which 
lead us to the knowledge of our mind and of God; 
so that these last must be the most certain and 
most evident facts which can fall within the cog- 
nizance of the human mind (I,pp.142-3). 


Further evidence of the mitigation of Descartes! extreme in- 
tellectualism of the Rules is to be found in his correspon- 
dence with Elizabeth wherein he attempts to explain the inter- 
: i 
action between the incorporeal soul and the corporeal body. 


In a letter dated June 28, 1643 he wrote: 


The soul can be conceived only by pure intellect; 
the body (i.e. extension, shape, and movement) can 
likewise be known by pure intellect, but much better 
by intellect aided by imagination; and finally what 
belongs to the union of the soul and the body can 

be known only obscurely by pure intellect or by in- 
tellect aided by imagination, but it can be known 
very clearly by the senses. 4 


Here, the unaided intellect, which Descartes was wont to ex- 
toll in the Rules as being the one and only means to attain 
absolutely certain knowledge, is subordinate to the imagina- 
tion and the senses with respect to its usefulness in gain- 
ing knowledge in some of the diverse subjects of human wisdom. 
Yet in his Notes Against a Programme (published in 1647) 


the trend in Descartes! thought appears to be toward 
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intellectualism again, as it is here that he gives a detailed 
account of his doctrine of innate ideas. He has already said 
in the Meditations that the idea of God is innate (I,p.170), 
and that the idea of a triangle is innate (I,p.180). In Notes 


that all ideas are innate. In 


169) 


Against a Programme he contend 
reply to his critic (Regius) he stated that innate ideas were 
no different from the faculty of thinking, that it was the 
capacity to form ideas, or a propensity to receive them - a 
propensity which was innate in the same way that some child- 
ren are born with an innate propensity to contract certain 
diseases (I,p.442). However, to say that the mind has a cap- 
acity to receive or form ideas is to say nothing which Des- 
cartes has not assumed all along; moreover, as Locke pointed 
ee talk of innate capacities does not say much about the 
distinctions among ideas and their causes. It seems to me 
that if Descartes is to make any use of this doctrine as re- 
gards showing that certain ideas are caused by external ob- 
jects, he must explain the causal link between things and 
ideas of things. 

As Descartes elaborates on the notion of innate capacities 
it becomes apparent that nearly all knowledge is knowledge of 
ideas rather than of things. 


.e. any man who rightly observes the limitations of 
the senses, and what precisely it is that can 
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penetrate _Rinotan this medium to our faculty o 
caine must need admit that no ideas of ere 
in the shape in which we envisage them by thought, 
are presented to us by the senses. So much so that 
in our tdedgs s there _is nothing which was not innate 
aia. cmind, or or faculty “of thinking, except only 
these Gireumetances which point to experience - the 
fact, for instance, that we judge that this or that 
idea, which we now have present to our thought, is 
to be referred to a certain extraneous thing, not 
that these extraneous things transmitted the 1 the ideas 
themse slves. Ss G0_our | “minds “through t the or organs ans of ser sense, 
but because th they t transmitted something which gave 
the mind occasion to form these ideas, by means of 
an innate faculty, at this time rather than at an- 
einer. For nothing reaches our ming irom external. 
bu ects throug ugh h the organs of sense beyond certain 


see eee oe Recta, 
corporeal movements ... but even these _movements, 
and the figures which arise f arise from _then, are not con- 


ee 


ceived by us_ in the e@ shape the they a assume in the organs 
efvsense, sa< ence it follows. that the ideas of 


movements and figures are themselves innate in us. 
So much the more must the idea of pain, colour, 
sound and the like be innate, that our mind may, on 
occasion of certain corporeal movements, envisage 
these ideas, for they have no likeness to the cor- 
poreal movements. Could anything be imagined more 


eacicaseananecianecianan seca ails 
preposterous than that all the common notions which 


are inherent in our mind should arise from these 
movements, and should be incapable of existing with- 
out them? L,pp.442-=3 


According to the above passage, the mind is innately possessed 
of nearly all the components of its ideas including ideas of 
corporeal movements which give rise to ideas of figures. The 
link between corporeal objects and ideas of certain corporeal 
movements remains unestablished. He has said in the Medita- 
tions that some ideas can be formed at will, e.g. ideas of 


geometric figures and of chimeras, and that the idea of God 
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comes from God. On my analysis, Descartes cannot, by his own 
criteria, have absolutely certain knowledge of any other 
causes of these ideas than himself or God. Hence, if he is 
to pursue this doctrine he cannot claim knowledge of any oth- 
er causes of these ideas than himself or God. The idea of 
something external, unless it is the idea of God, does not 
involve the necessary existence of that of which it is the 
idea, hence it can only be known as an idea. Moreover, the 
idea that the idea of something external causes the idea of 
something external is likewise only an idea, and so on ad 
infinitum. Even if it is the case that all ideas come from 
God, it is still true that no idea other than the idea of God 
earries with it the notion of the necessary existence of that 
ef which it is the idea. 

Hence, the doctrine of innate ideas can be of no help to 
Descartes in gaining knowledge of corporeal nature. This 
doctrine, like Descartes' argument for the validation of judg- 
ment from the knowledge of the necessary veracity of 7WOd> only 
works in those cases in which it can be of no use. 

Can Descartes! metaphysics be seen to fulfil the role of 
being the "roots" of the "tree" of "human wisdom"? In one 


sense one must say that it can. That is, Descartes does dis- 


cover that there exists a God who is the veracious creator epg 
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all that there is or that can be; and that the truth of his 
own existence is the most immediate Spee muely certain truth 
that his mind can know. As the tree metaphor would indicate, 
Descartes himself believed in 1647 that his metaphysics had 
provided those roots. However, there is also a sense in which 
one can say that his metaphysics does not provide those roots, 
and that is in the sense that only a possible world can be de- 
duced from the first truths of his metaphysics with absolute 
certainty. As I have been at pains to show, Descartes! "know- 
ledge" of an actual, existing corporeal world is not absolute- 
ly certain by a standard which he set for the "first princi- 
ples" of a "Universal Science” in the Rules. Whether Des- 
cartes rejected, or compromised, that earlier concept of ab- 
solute certainty during, or after doing his metaphysics does 
not matter to my thesis; for all that I maintain is that he 
initially attempted to secure that certainty for the first 
truths of his metaphysics. He was unable to do so because 

his very notion of absolute certainty was such that it could 
only be attained by mental intuition, the mode of epistemic 


apprehension from which it was derived. 
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68 
CHAPTER IV 


DESCARTES! MISTAKE 


I have been contending that the metaphysics of Descartes! 
Meditations was to provide for him an absolutely certain epi- 
stemic foundation for his "Universal Science", a science that 
would embrace all areas of human learning. I have argued that, 
because of his requirement for absolute certainty , the project 
may be regarded as a failure in terms of that goal as it was 
stated in his earliest known philosophic work, the Rules. In 
this, the final chapter, I shall argue that there is an impor- 
tant sense in which Descartes! notion of absolute certainty 
may be seen to constitute a significant mistake in philosophy. 
I shall begin by defining what I mean by "Significant mistake"; 
then I shall argue that Descartes’ notion of absolute certain- 
ty constitutes just a mistake; and finally, I shall make 


some concluding remarks about the significance of my analysis. 


1. The Nature of the Mistake 

By a "significant mistake” I do not mean one of many bad 
arguments or questionable observations which might appear in 
some philosophic work, but a more fundamental error which, be- 
cause of its foundational location in the philosophic system, 


prejudices subsequent manoevres in such a way as to ultimately 
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thwart some original purpose. That is, what I shall here call 
a mistake is some concept which is PGccenine from the begin- 
ning and throughout the development of a philosophic systen, 
the erroneousness of which manifests itself by prejudicing 
the development of that system in a way incompatible with 
stated aims. I level my charges against a "concept", "notion" 
or "idea" rather than a "presupposition", for I understand by 
the latter something which may be quite hidden, as it were, 
underlying what has been written or said; something which may 
not even be accessable to the critic.~ By "concepu™, “novion", 
or "idea", which I use interchangeably, I understand something 
fundamental which is either explicitly defined by the philoso- 
pher who makes use of it, or at least implicitly defined such 
that the philosopher is able to communicate his philosophic 
position to others. Hence when I claim that Descartes' con- 
cept of absolute certainty constitutes a significant mistake 
I claim, first, that his meaning of that concept is evinced 
in his writings, and second, that this concept is mistaken in 
that it prejudices the development of his philosophy in the 
manner described above. I shall now elaborate on these two 
claims. 

By Descartes! concept of absolute certainty, I understand 


the certainty of "mental intuition" of the Rules. As I have 
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pointed out in my first chapter, intuition was described by 
Descartes as being the most certain pean ofiknowince: "sun 
the conception which an unclouded and attentive mind gives 

us so readily and distinctly that we are wholly freed from 
doubt about that which we understand" (I,p.7). He said in 
the Rules that intuition and deduction were the only ways of 
Knowing which could be trusted. Deduction, he said, was less 
certain than intuition, although the former could not be con- 
ducted erroneously. I explained that the loss of certainty 
had not to do with the performance of deduction, since deduc- 
tion, the "pure illation of one thing from another", is only 
a series of intuitions. Whereas the certainty of intuition 
is conferred with the activity of intuiting, the knowing of 
some simple per se; the certainty of deduction, although like- 
wise conferred with the activity, is lost when the deduction 
has been terminated or interrupted. It is lost because the 
conclusion and the previous steps have then to be recalled 
from memory. I argued that what is actually uncertain in the 
case of recollected deductions is the judgment that the recol- 
lection is correct. Since Descartes held that the mind was 
never given to err in the performance of reasoning Valves ted tl 


intuiting and deducing), but very often given to err in pas- 


sing judgment, judgnent was deemed dubitable and contrasted 
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to indubitable intuition. As I explained in my second chap- 
ter, that which is intuited is known to be true per se, not 
judged to be true. I also explained in the first chapter that 
Descartes' method of enumeration was a method for enabling the 
mind to grasp entire deductions as if they were single intui- 
tions, thereby making it possible to avoid having to judge re- 
collections. Descartes was attempting to attain "... the evi- 
dence and certitude ... which belongs to intuition ..." for 
"... discursive reasoning of whatever sort" (I,p.7), by train- 
ing the mind to quite literally intuit whole chains of deduc- 
tions. Hence, by way of definition of Descartes! concept of 
absolute certainty one may say: ‘absolutely certain if and on- 
ivvot Inbursa”, 

I contend that this concept of absolute certainty consti- 
tutes a significant mistake on Descartes' part which, by my 
earlier definition, means that it prevents him from realizing 
a philosophic goal. At the very beginning I spoke of the goal 
of "Universal Wisdom", or “Universal Sei oncet which would em- 
brace all areas of human learning. Descartes' method, the 
practise of intuition, deduction, and enumeration, which he 
enunciated in detail in the Rules was to be a means for attain- 
ing this end. However, in the Rules he deals with the mathe- 


matical aspect of that "Universal Science", not with the 
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ontological aspect per se.” He says: "... Astronomy, Music, 
Mechanics and several others are styled parts of mathematics", 
that "... 'Mathematics' means exactly the same thing as 'sci- 
entific study’ ..." (I,p.13). Mathematics, he says, deals 
with order and measurement in all of these subjects, and he 
envisioned a "science" that he called "Universal Mathematics" 
which would "... explain that element as a whole which gives 
rise to problems about order and measurement, restricted to 
no special subject matter" (I,p.13). By Universal Mathematics, 
I understand Descartes' method of intuition, deduction and 
enumeration, the technique for acquiring certain knowledge in 
all subjects. However, as I have remarked, in the Rules he 
was primarily concerned with the mathematical or methodic as- 
pect of the "Universal Science", rather than with the ontologi-~ 
cal aspect which would be its metaphysical foundation. 
"Universal Science” since it was to encompass all areas of 
learning must include the metaphysical foundation, i.e. the 
absolutely certain knowledge of the cause and of the nature 
of all that exists. That is, this knowledge in metaphysics 
would make the scientific knowledge, i.e. the knowledge of or- 
der and measurement, knowledge of an existing world. It is in 
his metaphysics that his concept of absolute certainty mani- 


fests its faults. 
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As I noted in my first chapter, Descartes first undertook 
metaphysics in 1629. Unfortunately this manuscript is lost 
and the only references to it are found in his correspondence. 
However, those letters indicate that the summary of metaphys- 
ics which appeared in the Discourse in 1637 refers to an un- 
finished treatise of 1629. The summary in the Discourse bears 
striking resemblance to his first published major metaphysi- 
cal work, the Meditations of 1641. In my second chapter I 
argued that the Meditations followed the method of the Rules, 
except for enumeration. In the Meditations he sought to vali- 
date judgment, rather than avoid it by practising enumeration. 
However, the validation of judgment was not restricted to those 
cases in which intuition, deduction, and enumeration were at 
least in principle practicable, i.e. in eecuefenices but ex- 
tended to judgments concerning the existence of corporeal ob- 
jects in which intuition is not possible. Notably, the two 
existential truths which Descartes claims, after the Medita- 
tions, to be the most certain truths that. the mind can know 
are the only existential truths that can be known by the in- 
tuition-deduction method. That is, these are the only exist- 


ential truths which can be known with absolute certainty ac- 
cording to my earlier definition. Hence, I do not feel that 


the following analysis of the Meditations can be considered 
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7h 
unjustifiable on the grounds that Descartes had drastically 
changed his view with respect to certainty between 1626 and 
1641. If anything, such an analysis might possibly aid in 
explaining why he changed his notion of absolute certainty, 


if indeed he did change it. 


2. Consequences of His Quest for Absolute Certainty in Meta- 
physics 


I said that the mistaken concept manifests itself in the 
subsequent philosophy. Hence, in this section I shall recap- 
itulate my earlier exposition of the development of Descartes! 
metaphysics, and point out the difficulties which may be at- 
tributed to his concept of absolute certainty. I shall also 
be concerned to show in what way Descartes! metaphysics can 
be considered to be a failure, and why this failure is also 
attributable to his concept of absolute certainty. 

The first consequence of Descartes! concept of absolute 
certainty in his metaphysics is that from the beginning he is 
extremely limited with respect to an existential truth which 
will meet the requirement for absolute certainty. JI argued in 
my second chapter that the fact of his own existence as an un- 
defined thing which thinks was the only truth which could in- 
itially meet that requirement. Since the intellect is the 


only thing which can be known to exist without the aid of any 
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faculties other than itself, its own existence must be the 
first existential truth of Descartes! metaphysics. This is 
so because all of the other faculties impart information to 
the understanding which is of such a nature that it must be 
judged, and the evil genius hypothesis has rendered any judg- 
ment whatsoever uncertain. One may view the doubt a way of 
accentuating the absolute certainty with which that first 


truth is beheld, i.e. it arises in spite of the possibility 


& 


that an evil genius exists.” 


However, as 1 pointed out in my third chapter, this truth 
alone is such that it cannot be of much use to him even when 
coupled with the causal principle. Since he only knows with 


absolute certainty that he is, and not what he is in his en- 


tirety, he cannot deduce either his own cause or of what he 
may be the cause. An almost immediate result of his quest for 
absolute certainty is, then, an egocentric predicament. Des- 
cartes has absolutely certain knowledge that he exists when 

he thinks, and that he has certain "modes" of thought, for 
example; he has ideas, he wills, affirms, denies, doubts, etc., 
all of which are merely facts of experience which tell him no- 
thing about an actual existing world. This egocentric predic- 


ament is never resolved from the standpoint of his acquiring 


absolutely certain knowledge of existing corporeal things, 
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even after he has knowledge of God. I shall show in what 
sense this is the case later. 

Because of the nature of this predicament Descartes! only 
recourse in the third Meditation was to consider the idea of 
God - the only idea which, for him, necessarily involves the 
necessary existence of that of which it is the idea. Because 
of the uniqueness of the idea of God, Descartes is able to de- 
duce the existence of God from the idea of God without employ- 
ing the fallible faculty of judgment. That is, as I argued 
in my third chapter, the necessary existence of God, is for 
Descartes, and immediate deduction from the idea of God. Sim- 
ilarly, certain truths about the nature of God are deduced, 
e.g. that He is veracious, that He is the first cause of all 
that there is or can be in the world. However, this knowledge 
of God is not sufficient for him to be able to deduce the ex- 
istence of an actual world of corporeal objects. The fact 
that Cod is necessarily the cause of anything that can exist 
3s not the same as the fact that something does exist. This 
latter knowledge, like the knowledge that he and God CxS, 
must be attained via the method of intuition-deduction if it 
is to be absolutely certain. 

Since the division between absolute certainty and any other 


degree of certainty is precisely the division between the 
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nonjudgmental intuitive grasp of the thing known and the judg- 
ment or affirmation of something, no knowledge which is judg- 
mental can be absolutely certain. This must be true in spite 
of what God guarantees. Descartes! contends that if he is 
mistaken in affirming that which he clearly and distinctly 
perceives, then God is not veracious. But, he contends, God 
is necessarily veracious, hence, he concludes, clear and dis- 
tinct perceptions may be affirmed with certainty. However, 

as I argued in my third chapter, the only instances in which 
clear and distinct perceptions are absolute are those of in- 
tuition or revelation by the natural light; and if these should 
turn out to be false, then Descartes would not even have know- 
ledge of a veracious God in the first place. 

Any clear and distinct perception which is not absolute 
must admit of the possibility of being mistaken. If there is 
a need to affirm the truth of a clear and distinct perception, 
then that which is affirmed to be true is not known to be true 
in the sense of having been intuited or known per se. Hence, 
if that which is affirmed to be true should turn out to be 
false, then it is not the case that God is a deceiver. It is 
merely the case that what was affirmed was not perceived with 


sufficient clearness and distinctness. Descartes can believe 
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that he has perceived something with sufficient clearness and 
distinctness such that its affirmation seems certain; but he 
does not know for certain that that which he affirms is true, 
for this knowledge would preclude the need to affirm. 

In chapter one I distinguished three kinds of certainty: 
moral, psychological, and metaphysical or absolute. I should 
like now to reconsider that distinction. There, I identified 
absolute and metaphysical certainty. Now I shall have to dis- 
tinguish between these, i.e. between that which is absolutely 
certain and needs no metaphysical guarantee, and that which 
is not absolutely certain but, in some sense, has a metaphysi- 
cal guarantee. Since I have already defined absolute certain- 
ty as the kind of certainty which accompanies intuition, I 
shall here consider the metaphysical certainty which requires 
a guarantee. Considering, first, the certainty which God's 
veracity supposedly guarantees for deduced conclusions which 
are recalled from memory, it must be noted that what here is 
affirmed is at least in principle knowable by the method of 
intuition, deduction, and enumeration, e.g. such mathematical 
truths as 2 +3 = 5. With his knowledge of God Descartes, in 
the fifth Meditation (I,pp.183-4), feels that he can now be 
certain of such truths as have been derived via the intuition- 


deduction method as they are recalled from memory. This kind 
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of metaphysical certainty is actually closer to psychological 
certainty than it is to absolute certainty. That is, now 

the Descartes knows that God exists he has faith, or is con- 

strained to believe, that his judgments concerning mathemati- 
cal matters are correct. 

Considering the certainty that may be had for judgments 
concerning corporeal objects, it must be noted that what is 
here affirmed cannot be known via the method in intuition- 
deduction. Descartes affirms that his ideas of corporeal ob- 
jects are, at least with respect to the mathematical proper- 
ties of those objects, ideas of actual existing objects. A- 
gain the certainty of these judgments is a function of the 
strength of his belief. But since in this case that which is 
affirmed is not at all knowable by intuition-deduction, the 
certainty is closer to moral certainty which I defined as the 
kind of certainty which is had in the absence of knowledge. 

Since absolute certainty is restricted to only two exist- 
ential truths: the truth that he cxists and the truth that God 
exists, I conclude that his metaphysics fails at being the 
foundation of a "Universal Science". Moreover, I contend that 
the reason for this failure is his concept of absolute cer- 
tainty which is too restrictive in that it allows only such 


knowledge as can be got by the method of intuition, deduction, 
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and enumeration to be absolutely certain. Near the end of my 
third chapter I mentioned that Descartes! metaphysics could, 
in a way, be termed successful on the interpretation that he 
had overthrown the intellectualism of the Rules; and in that 
chapter I cited evidence from his synopsis of the Meditations 
and correspondence with Elizabeth. However, I also cited evi- 
dence from his Notes Against a Programme which would seem to 
indicate that he was leaning toward a kind of idealism which 
would preserve the absolute certainty of the intuition-deduc- 
tion method at the expense of having a science which would 

be only a science of ideas - not of things in the ore I 
would venture to speculate that Descartes did not want to give 
up either the world or his notion of absolute certainty, that 


he simply never settled the issue. 


3. Concluding Remarks 

Since, in many respects, this last chapter is a conclusion 
to the three preceeding ones, little more need now be said by 
way of a conclusion. My analysis of Descartes! philosophical 
position which has taken up the first three chapters is sum- 
marized in the last. The entire work has been intended to 


show that Descartes! concept of absolute certainty constitutes 


a significant mistake in philosophy. I do not contend that it 
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is a mistake in terms of a larger philosophical context, but 
only that it is with respect to the way in which it interferes 
with Descartes' own programme in the way that I have shown. 

I only intended to show that Descartes' vision of a "Uni- 
versal Science" is not realizable in terms of his own stand- 
ard for absolute certainty precisely because the "science" 
which meets that requirement is a science of ideas rather 
than a science of the world. This is perhaps not at all sur- 
prising considering that the concept of absolute certainty 
was derived from a purely intellectual operation, and the 
method for acquiring this "Science" was itself purely intel- 
lectual. One might say in retrospect that because of Descartes' 
initial commitment to intellectualism the possibility of a 


science of the world was absent from the beginning. 
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CHAPTER I 


1. I am using the two volume E.S. Haldane and G.R.T. Ross 
translation, The Philosophical Works of Descartes, Cambridge 
(1969) ed., as my main source. I adopt the following abbrevi- 
ated titles for Descartes' major works: Rules for Rules for 
the Direction of the Mind; Discourse for Discourse on Method; 
Meditations for Meditations on the First Philosophy; and Prin- 
ciples for Principles of Philosophy. References to the Hal- 
dane & Ross translation will appear as volume number and page 


number in parenthesis. 


2. The expression, "the light of reason", appears in his defin- 
ition of “intuition! in Rule III (2,p.7): in condemning the 
methods of the Scholastics in Rule IV he uses the expression, 
"pure light of reason", in such a way that it characterizes 
intuition (I,p.10); and in Rule VI he speaks of a "light in- 
nate in us" which enables us to behold certain absolute sim- 
ples WD alo). 


3. That his method was practised in all intellectual endea- 
vours is clearly stated in a letter to Mersenne dated Febru- 


ary 27, 1637. See Descartes Philosophical Letters, Oxford 
(1970) p.30. Also I shall show later that the metaphysics of 


the Meditations is true to the method of the Rules. 
4. Here, as in all further quotations, the underlining is mine. 


5. !Philosophy' here is to be distinguished from 'First Phil- 
osophy! for the latter expression is used by Descartes only 
to refer to metaphysics. 


6. The notion of “ordered" here anticipates an explanation of 
Descartes' method which I shall give in the second section of 


toils chapter, 


7, It may be argued that Descartes subscribed to a kind of 
"metaphysical realism" on the basis of certain remarks about 
the existence of "simple natures" found chiefly in Rule XII. 
However, I feel that this hardly counts as a systematic meta- 
vhysic, and it was superceded by a metaphysic of the kind 
found in the Discourse and Meditations the very next year. 


See &. below. 
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8. Letters written to Mersenne just prior to the publication 
of the Discourse show that Descartes had worked out much of 
the material which appears in the Discourse and first three 
Meditations in 1629. See Descartes Philosophical Letters 
(Loe, Cit.) pp.30-1, i i niet Oe 


9. It must be acknowledged that Descartes, as ambitious as 
his project may seem, did make allowances for things which 
seemed to him to be beyond human understanding, e.g. in mat- 
ters of faith such a Divine Revelation he believed reason to 
be inadeguate. 


lO. As he says in the Discourse: "... my design is not here 
to teach the method ... to promote good conduct of his Reason, 
but only to show in what manner I have endeavoured to conduct 


my own® (1 p.83). 


ll. I am in agreement with translators E. Anscombe & P.T. 
Geach who, in a footnote to the passage from which this was 
taken in their translation, Descartes'Philosophical Writings 
(London, 1966, p.155), hold that "induction" is probably a 
misprint since it is "deduction" that Descartes is concerned 
with in Rule III. Translator L.J. Lafleur agrees with Ans- 
combe & Geach in his translation of Rules for the Direction 
of the Mind (New York, 1961, footnote p.10) but translator 
N.K. Smith in his translation, Descartes! Philosophical Writ- 
ings (London, 1952, footnote p.16), contends that "induction" 
is correct. I believe that "deduction" is correct, or at 
least the least confusing reading here, because Descartes 
gives "induction" an altogether different meaning in Rule VII. 
Moreover, as N.K. Smith (ibid) acknowledges and L.J. Beck in 
his commentary, The Method of Descartes: A Study of the Regu- 
lae (Oxford, 1952, pp.84-5), points out, what is essential to 
understand here is Descartes! notion of the "pure illation" 
of one thing from another which I shall presently explain. 


12. Even in Rule XII where he says that we ought to make use 
of the senses, imagination, and memory as aids to the under- 
standing, the former are clearly subordinate to the under- 


standing. 


13. Immediate deductions, because they involve only a single 
step, may after a time be intuited as a whole. 


14. This is Professor Schouls' expression. For a detailed 
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analysis of intuition and deduction one should see his paper, 
"Descartes and the Autonomy of Reason", forthcoming in The 


Journal of the History of Philosophy. 


15. Memory, the senses, and the imagination all belong to the 
corporeal rather than to the intellectual or spiritual side 
of man. See Meditation VI, and the Passions of the Soul, 

Port (iy il-i01. tee Pa is ae aes 


16. See Descartes' explanation of "induction" or "enumeration" 
in Rules VI & VII. I do not explain it here because I shall 
be doing so in the section on method. 


17. See A.K. Stout's "The Basis of Knowledge in Descartes" 
reprinted in Descartes: A “Collection “orf Critical Essays (New 
Yor’, 1967, pp. p.169-91) for the view that God is the fuarantor 
oF money in Descartes' Meditations. 


18. See articles by: A. Gewirth, "The Cartesian Circle", 
Philosophical Review Vol. L (1941), pp.368-95, "The Cartesian 
Circle ee i ara The Journal of Philosophy VODs Of ome! 
Sato 1970) pp.668-84; A. Kenny, "The Cartesian Circle and 
the Eternal Truths", The Journal of Philosophy Vol. 67, no.7 
(Sept. 1970) pp.685- "7003, and H.G. Frankfurt, “Descartes Vali- 
dation of Xeason", reprinted in Descartes: A Collection of of 
Critical Essays Uisee Cit.) pp.149-56, for the view that it 
is Descartes! reason that stands in need of validation in the 


Meditations. 


19. See the precepts of method listed in the Discourse (1,p.92). 


20. 'Free' here is not to be taken in any libertarian sense, 
but in the sense of being unburdened of previous “learning" 
so that it might pursue its proper course. Paradoxically, 
free functioning reason has a rigidly determined course to 
follow according to Descartes' account of method. 


21. In this Rule in particular we see Descartes! disillusion- 
ment with the Scholastic tradition. 


22. The Cartesian doctrine on the source of error is given its 
fullest treatment in Meditation IV. I think that it is impor- 
tant to note here that error is extrinsic to reason - epistem- 
ie blunders like moral blunders are always the result of hasty 
judgment. 


23. As I said earlier (6. above) we should not place too much 
weight on Descartes' mention of existential truths in the Rules 
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for the metaphysics here is not worked out according to the 
method as it is in the Meditations. 


e4. The designation 'psychological' is not Descartes’, but 
one used by such commentators as A. Gewirth (18. above). I 
use it here for convenience, and only in the sense that I 
describe. 


25, One important difference between the atheist's "knowledge" 
(II,p.39) and Descartes' "science" is that the former is with- 
out the divine guarantee that his judgments are sound. How- 
ever this alone is not enough to explain the atheist's lack 

of certainty in knowing that the three angles of a triangle 
are equal to two right angles for he need not have judged the 
truth of this but could have, like Descartes, deduced it. 
However, the knowledge of this truth or any other truth in 
isolation, as it were, is not a part of "science" for Des- 
cartes. Science on his view is a systematic body deduced 

from first principles that are the subject matter of meta- 
physics. The fundamental flaw in the atheist's position is 
that he has apparently not reasoned in an orderly fashion. 
This is evinced by the fact that he is an atheist. In order 
to have metaphysical certainty he would have to do metaphysics 
in an orderly way, and if he had done metaphysics in an order- 
ly way he could not be an atheist as Descartes! Meditations 
purport to show. 


26. I am here referring to those articles mentioned in notes 
1h, 27.; and 18. above. 


CHAPTER IIT 


1. I shall, as I promised, explain in the third section of 
this chapter the difference between the certainty which Des- 
cartes attaches to intuition and that which attaches to judg- 
ment. 


2. That is, metaphysics is to be the foundation for physics 
and all the other sciences, or, according to the earlier meta- 
phor, the "roots" of the "tree™ of human wisdom. 


3. For example: I believe that certain commentators have taken 
the "doubt" out of the context of Descartes' method, e.g. O.K. 
Bouwsma in "Descartes! Evil Genius", reprinted in Meta-Medi- 
tations: Studies in Descartes (Belmont, Calif., 1965, pp.26- 
36), and N. Rescher in "The Legitimacy of Doubt", The Review 
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of Metaphysics Vol. 13 no. 2 (1959-60), pp. 226-34. 


4. In the Principles Part I, Ix, he says: "By the word thought 
I understand all that of which we are conscious as operating 
in us™ (I,p.222). I interpret this to mean that in most in- 
stances in which Descartes uses 'to think! one may substitute 
"to be conscious’. 


5. Jd. Hintikka, "Cogito Ergo Sum: Inference or Performance?", 
reprinted in Descartes: A Collection of Critical Essays (Loc. 
lies ) pp.108-39. 


6. Descartes was forever reprimanding his critics for missing 
Ueteepoino, e.c. see: lip eG lip. oo jell wd oo. 


7. I say this in reply to A. Kenny's raising of this issue 
with a quotation from Hyperaspistes in the final paragraph of 
the third chapter of his book, Descartes: A Study of His Phil- 
osophy (New York, 1968, p.62). 


8. See P.A. Schouls' "On Thomas W. Attig's "On the Notion that 
Descartes! MEDITATIONS Cannot be Circular"™", read at the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Association convention in Chicago in June 
1971 (unpublished) for further support of my interpretation 

of this passage. 


9. See papers mentioned in chapter one, note 18. 


10. See P.A. Schouls' papers (8. above, and 14. in chapter 
one), A.K. Stout's paper (17. chapter one), and W. Doney's 
"The Cartesian Circle", Journal of the History of Ideas Vol. 
Loy ne. 5 (1955) pp.325-38. 


11. The proposition '2 + 3 = 5' is complex for it is deduced 
from the simple notions of 'unity' and the relations involved, 
and as such the judgment that it is true must rely on the re- 
collection of the original deduction. 


12. See A. Kenny's "The Cartesian Circle and the Eternal 
Truths" (Loc. Cit.) p.688. Kenny cites a passage from Des- 
cartes’ reply to the second set of Objections (II,p.42) in 
which Descartes gives examples of indubitable truths among 
which is the truth that he exists. Kenny remarks that the 
truths given in that example are the same as those given in 
the passage from the Meditations (I,p.159), and reasons that 
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intuited truths are metaphysically dubitable over and above 
their intuitional certainty. However, Kenny has overlooked 

the fact that the truth '2 + 3. = 5' is absent from the list 

in Descartes' reply, notable this is the only truth which 
Descartes does explicitly doubt from either list. By this 
token I could cite that passage from Descartes’ reply in sup- 
port of my view as P.A. Schouls does in "Descartes and the 
Autonomy of Reason" (Loc. Cit.) p.11. Also as I have mentioned 
in 8. above, Schouls! later paper lends additional support to 
my view. 


13. Both Gewirth and Kenny consistently identify the two, and 


Frankfurt in a footnote to "Descartes! Validation of Reason" 
(bee. Cia.) p.<10, Gxplicitly identifies the two. 


14. A.K. Stout in "The Basis of Knowledge in Descartes" (Loc. 
Gaye) Ppet (0-L. 


CHAPTER III 


1. Here we might add the lists of "simple natures" that ap- 
pear in the Rules. 


ea eet principles Part 1.21 Sav bljpp.2e4—5) < 


a bee. Meditation 11. (1,p.405), Principles il jppcc9-—5y, 
and Replies (II,p.37). 


Pe Gve. Principles (1,p.2c5), and Replies (11,p.39). 
5. Descartes Philosophical Letters (Loc. Cit.) p.107. 


6. Arguments Demonstrating the Existence of God and the Dis- 
tinction Between the Soul and Body, Drawn up in Geometrical 
Fashion (I1,pp.52-9). 


7, That is, the idea of God is innate {1I,p.170), but 1 do not 
want to discuss it here since I shall be treating the doctrine 
of innate ideas as a whole in the final section of this chap- 


ued a 


8. Descartes! accounts of epistemic error and sin are for the 
most part identical. 


9. This is my distinction, not Descartes', which I drew in my 
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second chapter on the grounds that intuition or revelation by 
the natural light provide absolute knowledge, and other clear 
and distinct perceptions do not. Descartes himself was not 
consistent in his use of "clear and distinct perception" as 

I am here attempting to show. 


10; Hogs Replies (I1,p.38), Principles (I,p.224), and Medita-= 
eionsu(l pp 163=4). 


Jl. D.F. Norton in "Descartes on Unknown Faculties: An Essen- 
tial Inconsistency", The Journal of the History of Philosophy 
Vol. VI, no.3 (1968) pp.245-56, contends that the hypothesis 
regarding the possibility of Descartes being possessed of some 
unknown faculty which causes his ideas could have such far 
reaching consequences as that of undermining Descartes! know- 
ledge of God. However, I have attempted to show that the idea 
of God is a unique idea for Descartes, an idea which could 
only have God for its cause. But Norton's point does hold 
with respect to Descartes! argument for the essence of the 
soul here. 


12. Descartes, Oxford: Oxford University Press (1968 ed.) pp. 
120-30. 


13. Descartes Philosophical Letters (Loc. Cit.) pp.137-43. 
Descartes never did succeed in giving a satisfactory account 
of this interaction, even when he attempted to provide a 
physiological location for the soul in the pineal body. See 
Passions of the Soul Part I, &«XVII-ALI. 


14. Descartes Philosophical Letters (Loc. Cit.) p.14l. 


15. I believe that the following remarks of John Locke were 
aimed at Descartes! notion of innate capacities: "The capaci- 
ty, they say, is innate, the knowledge acquired. But then to 
what end such contest for innate maxims? If truths can be 
imprinted on the understanding without being perceived, I can 
see no difference there can be, between any truths the mind 

is capable of knowing, in respect of their original: they must 
all be innate, or all adventitious: in vain shall a man go 
about to distinguish them. "Locke Selections (New York, 1956, 
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CHAPTER IV 


1. That is, on my view a fundamental presupposition is some- 
thing which might better be termed a ‘psychological predis- 
position!, an attitude which underlies the philosopher's 

very conception of the subject matter, and as such is not 
really accessable to the critic. For a view which is similar 
to mine on at least the point of the inaccessability of fund- 
amental presuppositions see P.A. Schouls! "Communication, 
Argumentation, and Presuppositon in Philosophy", Philosophy 
and Rhetoric Vol. II, no.4 (Fall 1969) pp.183-99. 


2. As I remarked at the outset, I believe that the "Metaphysi- 
cal realism" of the twelfth Rule should not be taken serious- 
ly as a metaphysical position on Descartes! part. See note 

7. chapter one. 


3. Descartes Philosophical Letters (Loc. Cit.) pp.30-1. 


4. I say that method is at least in principle practicable be- 
cause it was, after all, this subject matter from which Des- 
cartes drew his examples in the Rules. 


5. Due to the overall pedogogical aspect of the Meditations, 
this is not an implausible way to view the doubt. 


6. For a view which expresses this division, although with 
less emphasis on the impossibility of knowing the world, see 
P.A. Schoulst "Reason, Method, and Science in the Philosophy 
of Descartes", forthcoming in The Australasian Journal of 


Philosophy. 
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